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THE MAIN 


New York City 
Factories: Dorchester and Westfield, Mass. 


SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 
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President 
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A new Cantata for Easter 


“FOR HE IS RISEN” 
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v 
JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 
(C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston) 


For Easter or general use: 


“THE VISION” 
(H. W. Gray Co.) 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


School of Theatre Organ Playing 


FRANK VAN DUSEN, A.A.G.O., Director 


Announcing SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE OF SIX WEEKS, June 27th to August 6th | 


Pupils have advantages of lessons and 
practice before the Screen in the School’s 


Lesson Ist Week—Preparatory Work for 
Screen Playing 


Little Motion Picture Theatre. * mq ” ings nia ‘oo 
Special attention to Theatre Re- * 34” ‘Z eekly { Feat 
pertoire including Classic—Popu- e " aying of Feature 
lar—Jazz. 4th —Playing of Feature 
5th ” —Playing of Comedy 


and Cartoon “‘tricks” 
—Playing of Pathe Re- 
| view 


The School is equipped with Little 
Motion Picture Theatre and ten practice 
organs of modern theatre type. 


” 6th ” 
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HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
ORGANS 


HAVE BEEN PLACED IN HUNDREDS OF THEATERS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
AND HAVE RECEIVED MOST FAVORABLE COMMENT. 5 


NOK 


The copy of letter below is one of many in evidence of the satis- 
faction experienced by organists and owners who have to do with 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY ORGANS ! 
> 


HILLGREEN, LANE & Co. } 
Alliance, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


The beautiful three Manual Hillgreen-Lane ¥ 
Organ that you installed about a year ago in the . 
Paramount Theatre of Nebraska City has been an 
unmixed pleasure and delight to all who have seen 
and heard: it. 


I have never played an Organ that has given so 
little trouble as this instrument, for we have never had , 
a cypher or silent key since I have been organist. 1 


My best wishes go with the Hillgreen-Lane 
Organ and its Builders. 


Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Jack C. Crippen, 


Organist 
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HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY © 
Organ Builders, ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 
Pitts Pipe Organ Co, ...1913 Clark St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Will A. Watkin Co. ............ Dallas, Texas Honolulu Music Co............ Honolulu, Hawaii 
G. F. Dohring...Room 427, No. 225 Fifth Ave. New York Fred W. A. Witt. .2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, III. 
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. Four-manual Welte Philharmonic Con- 
cert Organ in the Foyer, Barker Bros., 
Los Angeles, one of three Welte Organs 
in this great store. 










The others are a three-manual Welte 
Orchestral Unit with stop-key console, in 
the Auditorium, and a two-manual and 
echo Welte Reproducing Organ with tilt- 
ing-tablet console and multi-control in the 
Intezior Decorating Studio. The Foyer 










Organ also has a multi-control reproduc- 






ing console for daily concerts. 














WELTE ORGAN COMPANY 


695 Fifth Avenue sicalvttctininiininnsncaiadaad Founded 1832 
near 54th Street NEW YORK Established in America 1865 
































Kilgen Expands 


Two more direct factory 
branches have been estab- 
lished by Kilgen. Thus are 
we enabled to reach two more 
great sections with a direct con- 
tact which is conducive to a 
better understanding in the se- 
lection of pipe organs. 


In Steinway Hall, New York 
City, there is now a group of 
trained Kilgen organ architects 
prepared to serve churches and 
organ committees in New Eng- 
land and the Atlantic States. 
The Ohio River territory will 


ap + 
WE O rr 
Choice 6 the Masters 


now be served by the Kilgen 
Offices at Cleveland, 710 
Guardian Bldg. 


Thus does Kilgen expand. .... 
These new offices follow the 
comparatively recent branch 
openings in Chicago, Minne- 
apolis and Houston. Each of 
these Kilgen outposts is manned 
by pipe organ experts, all of 
whom have studied generously 
of the three centuries of Kilgen 
organ building experience... . . 


Geo. Kilgen & Son, Inc., 4016 
North Union Blvd., St. Louis, 
U. 5. A 





















































































THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 


Easter Music 
Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Chorus 


and the Quartet Choir 
A RELIABLE GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Obvious Abbreviations: 
¢.g.cq.ge.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quar- 
tet, quartet (preferred) or chorus. 

s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—solos, duets, etc. 

0.u.—organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 

e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 

E. S. BARNES: “AGAIN THE Morn OF GLADNESS,” 10p. 
eq. me. An unusually fine Easter anthem, inspirational, 
brilliant, some strong unisons, something different; get it. 
(Ditson 1927, 15c) 

J. W. CLOKEY: “Hymn Exvttant,” 9p. ¢. o. md. 
One of the finest of Easter anthems, with genuine organ 
accompaniment—what a relief from the inferior materials 
organists have to be content with as accompaniments, 
nothing more than meaningless and idiotic duplicating of 
the voice-parts as a rule. “Voice of mankind, sing over 
land and sea,” commands the text, and the Composer makes 
us sing glonously. Get it by all means if you have a 
chorus. (Gray 1922, 15c) 

S. R. GAINES: “An Easter ALLELUIA,” 6p. cq. a.s. 
me. A fine work, opens with sterling solo theme in minor 
mood, followed by same theme major, and then by an un- 
usual and excellerit chorus theme treated with fine effective- 
ness; get this by all means. (Fischer 1927, 15c) 

H. GAUL: “Once Upon A Biack Fripay,” French carol, 
8p. ¢. md. Considering the unusual text, the setting is 
fine; will add contrast to your program. (Ditson 1927, 12c) 

H. GAUL: “THREE Men TrupGinG,” French carol, 5p. 
qe. md. Much finer material to begin with, more original; 
fine for your quartet, equally fine for your chorus if you 
have a good one; we suggest quartet first because quartet 
material is so rare. (Ditson 1927, 12c) 

N. C. JEPHCOTT: “Hymn or RESURRECTION,” 8p. md. 
Good sterling qualities of the normal Easter-anthem type; 
brilliant, vigorous, fine climax. (Schmidt 1927, 12c) 

L. JEWELL: “Sprinc Bursts Topay,”’ 5p. qe. me. 
A lighter number, lively, happy music. (Ditson 1927, 12c) 

C. F. MANNEY: “Tue Lorn 1s Risen INDEED,” 8p. eq. 
me. A brilliant, big chorus, suggested for processional, 
good rhythmie swing. (Ditson 1927, 12c) 

H. REIMANN: “A Joyous Easter Hymn,” “from the 
Cologne Gesangbuch of 1623”, 8p. ¢. or q. me. A fine 
number for unaccompanied work, in spite of the version’s 
suggestion; wants good singers. (Ditson 1926, 12c) 

C. P. SCOTT: “Easter CHIMES,” trio ssa. 5p. md. A 
tuneful trio, nicely written, take it on our endorsement if 
you can use it. (Ditson 1926, 12¢) 

E. D. SMITH: “Resurrection OF SPRING,” 8p. eq. d. 
A vigorous, brilliant, jubilant anthem. (Lowden 1925, 12c) 

W. R. SPENCE: “Tre Cuatyxs or DeatH ARE RIVEN,” 
8p. ¢. b. me. Begins with strong minor theme, then 
follows with a somewhat lyric theme for chorus, then 6-8 
solo; it is rather tuneful, varied, good climax. (Ditson 
1926, 12c) 

R. M. STULTS: “Curist Victorious,” 7p. ¢. s. 
A tuneful number, simple, direct. (Lowden 1925, 12c) 

R. M. STULTS: “Tue Risen Lorn,” 6p. ¢ b. me. 
Tuneful, gcod contrasts. (Lowden 1924, 12c) 

W. R. VORIS: “Curist THE Lorp 1s Risen AGAIN,” old 
French, 6p. ¢. s. A 12-4 rhythm with good contrast 
values; a flavor of its own. (Schmidt 1927, 12c) 

A. WOOLER: “Tue Lorp or Lire,” 7p. md. With 
wide contrasts, opening big and broad, closing with 12-8 
rhythm; good possibilities. (Schmidt 1918, 12c) 


me. 
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CANTATAS 

JOSEPH W. CLOKEY: “For He Is Risen,” 37p. ¢. d. 
When Mr. Clokey writes a cantata it is a work that should 
be personally examined by every choirmaster with a fairly 
competent chorus at his disposal. Mr. Clokey almost in- 
variably has an individual message of his own, and also his 
own method of saying it; this cantata is not up to the in- 
spiration of his famous Christmas cantata-—indeed nothing 
could be—but it is urgently recommended to all choir- 
masters able to do it properly. Here is a composer the 
rest of us in America must encourage, must watch, must 
depend on. (Birchard 1926) 

EK. S. FOSTER: “THe Prince or Lire,” 60p. ¢. me. 
A simple, tuneful, cantata for average choirs, direct to the 
point, interesting to all. (Lorenz 1927, 75c) 

J. L. GALBRAITH: “ALLELUIA Hav. with GLADNEss,” 
37p. e. <A cantata packed with variety, good themes, good 
writing, something short and varied. (Schmidt 1915, 60c) 

B. HUHN: “Curisr TrrumepHant,” 26p. ec. me A 
short work written by a man who knows voices perfectly 
and ought to be able to write effectively. (Schmidt 1914, 
60¢) 

F. W. PEACE; “DarkKNEss AND -Dawn,” 52p. ¢. 
There is more than the usual melodic movement, ample 
variety, all within reach of average choirs. (Schmidt 1910, 
60c) 

H. W. PETRIE: “Tue Easter Vicrory,” 60p. ¢. me. 
A work especially written for music-lovers, for average 
volunteer choirs, plenty of tunes, rhythms, warm har- 
monies; all making their appeal to the vast average con- 
gregations that are deaf to the finest things in music as we 
professionals know it. (Lorenz 1927, 75c) 


Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 


in Concert, Church, and Theater 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Obvious Abbreviations 
e.d.m.v.—Easy, Difficult, Moderate, Very 
KARG-ELERT: Sunset, 4p.d. Another bit of picture 
music, opening as shown in 1354, progressing through 
many mood changes, always chromatic, reaching a climax 


1354 


in the middle and sinking again to reposeful ending. This 
is mood music; much depends upon registration, upon 
color; an unsympathetic piston registration will leave the 
audience indifferent, but warmth of tone, beauty in con- 
trast, will make a very real appeal. (Schmidt 1925, 50c) 

HELEN SEARLES-WESTBROOK: CHanson Tristn, 
3p. e. A simple melody in the usual treatment as shown m 


mp 
8’ fi. 
134 
1349, with a counter-melody for the left hand which en- 


hances the effect nicely. The middle section is in D minor, 
with the same scheme, and the recapitulation embellishes the 















































The famous 


New York Military Academy 
Cornwall, N. Y. | 


contracts for a Four-manual and Echo 


M. P. Moller Concert- Theatre Organ 


with “Moller” Automatic Solo-Player 


Specifications by Mr. Hope Leroy Baumgartner, of 
Yale University, in collaboration with Moller experts. 
Tonalities and mechanism selected from examination 
and study of the famous four-manual Moller Organs 
in— 


United States Military Academy, West Point 
Larkin Administration Building, Buffalo 

(which contains a “Moller’’ Solo-Player) 
And several large Moller Concert- Theatre Organs. 


Wider musical range is required for the New 
York Military Academy than has been demanded 
from any other organ. It will be used for Chapel 
services, professional organ recitals, to accompany 
motion pictures, and for many other forms of enter- 
tainment, either personally played or by the “Moller” 
automatic Solo-Player. 


That this selection was “The Moller Organ”, 


and that a thorough investigation preceded the se- 
lection, are further proofs of the superiority of the 
modern Moller Organ. 


Booklets and Specifications on request ° 





M. P. MOLLER, Hagerstown, Maryland 


1203 Loew Bldg., 1540 Broadway, New York City 
1204 Franklin Trust Bldg. 208 Insurance Exchange Bldg 
6054 Cottage Grove Ave Strand Theatre Bldg. 
1626 California St.,--+eescesccsees 129 North Ave., N.E. .......6.02005 Atlanta 
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THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 


lefthand part with enlivening materials. (Summy 1926, 
) 

HELEN SEARLES-WESTBROOK: Intermezzo, 3p.e. 
The opening measures are shown in excerpt 1350 which 
gives a faithful picture of the gracefulness and daintiness 
of the piece. (Summy 1926, 40c) 


Organ Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 
By ROLAND DIGGLE 


AMONG new things of the past few months the fine 
ConcerT ‘voccaTa in B-flat by Alfred Hollins (Novello) 
deserves first place; fitteen pages, tairly ditticult, demands 
a good organ. While not the Hollins ot the CoNCERT 
Ronvo, the ANDANTE in D, or the ''HEME AND VARIATIONS, 
it is a well written work that should make an effective 
recital number. 

The first organ music published by the Oxford University 
Press consists of a set of pieces by Ernest B. Farrar; A 
WeppinG Pisce, Evecy, two PRELUDES AND POSTLUDES, 
Trio AND PasroraLe. All are well worth playing; the 
first two are charming little tone poems that make admir- 
able service preludes; number three has a two-page Choral- 
Prelude on a hymn-tune by Bach, a Prelude on “St. Fla- 
vian,” and a rousing Postlude on “St. Ethelwald,” the 
theme in octaves on the pedal reed—a fine piece of writing 
that grows on one. All of this is church music pure and 
simple; the themes are well known church hymns and the 
style quiet and meditative. 

Another publisher who sent organ music for the first 
time is Deane and Sons of the Year Book Press Ltd. of 
London. Here again most ot the music is service material, 
well written, ana ot only average difficulty: Largo AND 
Fuaure by William Russell, 1777-1813, Giaur in G minor 
and two Bourrers by Charles Wood, Tauuis CANON ar- 
ranged as a prelude for the organ by C. S. Land, Marcur 
Miuiraire and two Curistmas PRELUDES by Perey Carter 
Buck. I like the last two numbers best; the MarcHE makes 
a fine concert number. Dr. Buck, music master of Harrow 
school, has written very little organ music but his two 
organ sonatas are worth knowing. 

From Italy comes a Concert Piece by Philip Cotches; 
it might make a nice service prelude for the first Sunday 
in August but I don’t even recommend it for that. 

Most interesting and useful is the suite SCENES ON THE 
Wey by Frederick H. Wood (Stainer & Bell, London). 
Mr. Wood’s two previous suites, SCENES IN Kent and 
ScENES IN NORTHUMBERLAND, contained much excellent 
musi¢ but the new work is a big stride forward. RHAYADER 
is a pastoral sketch of the upper Wey (a river) in its 
beautiful environment of waving woodlands and overhang- 
ing mountains—a charming movement and makes an ideal 
service prelude. The second number is a choral prelude 
on “Monmouth.” TinrerN (Meditation) is a transcription 
of a work for small orchestra and is a lovely piece of 
writing; I like it very much indeed and it is a great favor- 
ite with the average audience. The last movement SyMonpDs 
Yar (Toceata) depicts the glories of the lower Wey as it 
hurries past Symonds Yat, The Wyndcliff, and Chepstow. 
It is a stunning piece of writing and goes over in great 
shape. The whole Suite is not over difficult and is recital 
music of the first order, by that I mean, it is excellent 
musie that will appeal to both musician and non-musician 
alike. By all means get this if you have a fairly effective 


organ. 
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Current Publications List 
Compiled by ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 

FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to meet 
today with today’s music. Readers will cooperate by plac- 
ing their orders with the publishers who make these pages 
possible; their names and addresses will be found in the 
advertising pages. Obvious abbreviations: 

c.q.cq.qe.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quar- 

tet, quartet (preferred) or chorus. 

s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—solos, duets, etc. 

0.u.— organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 

e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderate, very. 

Anthems 
For current Easter music see reviews in this issue 

I. Berge: “The Lord be With Us,” 6p. Trio sab. m. 
Melodious. (Schirmer 12c) 

J. H. Lord: “Benedictine,” 9p. ec. m. Good service music 

for ritual. (Schirmer 15c) 

W. H. Neidlinger: “The Silent Sea”, 7p. Trio ssa. e. 
Tuneful. (Schirmer 15c) 

Songs etc. 

P. Ambrose: “The Lord is My Light”, 6p. Duet st. me. 
(Presser 50c) 

O. Speaks: “In Heavenly Love Abiding”, 5p. h.lm. In 
Characteristics melodiousness. (Schirmer 50c) 

F. H. Warner: “God So Loved the World”, 4p. hl. A 
good devotional solo, churchly. (Schirmer 50ce) 

Organ Music 

L. Aubert: Nocturne, 2p. e. Tr. by A. Barrell. (Summy 
30¢) 

R. Diggle: Autumn Twilight, 4p. me. (Gamble 50c) 

C. Faure: The Palms, tr. by E. S. Barnes. (Schirmer 
50c) 

H. B. Gaul: At the Foot of Fujiyama, a piece with re- 
cital aim, oriental vein, worth examining. (Schirmer 
75¢) 

S. Hosmer: Sonata 13p. 
form. (Schirmer $1.) 

G. B. Nevin: Sonata ripartite, 19p. d. In three move- 
ments, sterling themes excellently handled; one of the 
most delightful and useful contemporary sonatas. 
(Summy $2.) 

G. S. Schuler: Prelude Allegro, 4p. me. 

E. H. Sheppard: A Song in the Night, 3p. 
ful. (Presser 35c) 

F. Swinnen: Longwood Sketches, a Suite in four move- 
ments, each published separately; titles: In the 
Shadow of Old Trees, Rosebuds—Capriccietto, Dew- 
drops, Sunshine—Toceata. (Presser $2.65 complete) 

H. S. Westbrook: Andante Religioso, 3p. md. (Summy 
40ec) 

Do.: Laughing Sprites, 3p. me. (Summy 40c) 

Fox Organ Series, Vol. 5: 10 transcriptions, 49p. 
$1.50) 


In one movement, conventional 


(Presser 40c) 


me. Tune- 


(Fox 


Piano 

F. J. St. Clair: An Evening Melody, 5p. e. 
ful melody. (Fox 40c) 

M. Spitalny: Dream Shadows, 3p. 

Various 

F. C. Bornschein: “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” 38p._ e. 
t.b. Semi-secular, deals with the Holy Grail. (Fis- 
cher 60c) 

“Gilbert and Sullivan at Home”: Book of 256 pages 
giving “the complete stories and most popular songs” 
of 12 Gilbert-Sullivan light/operas. (Appleton $1.25) 

W. Lester: “Everyman”, “a morality play or choral- 
opera,” 193p. Awarded Bisphan Memorial Medal. 
(Fischer $2.00) 

R. S. Stoughton: “The Prince of Martinique”, 60p. An 
operetta in two acts. (Ditson) 

D. Taylor: “The King’s Henchman,” the famous new 
opera written on a $10,000 from the Metropolitan 
Opera Co. Full vocal-and-piano score. (Fischer $5.) 


A beauti- 
(Fox 35ce) 
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WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL, ENGLAND 
The new Catholic cathedral in London where a notable series of recitals is 
arranged each year by the Cathedral authorities who engage paid recitalists and 
advertise the recitals in the press. The 4-75-4154 Willis Organ was built in 
1922 with complete console equipment but lacking much of the important pipe- 
work which was being provided by individual subscriptions. Wind pressures 
vary from 3” for the Choir Organ to 30” for the 16’ Pedal Bombarde. 
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Bread and Butter 


GHILADELPHIANS discussed or- 
— ganistic salaries, and found them 
unsatisfactory. We can’t do any- 
thing by talking. But we can 
listen to men talk who have done 
the thing we would like to do— 
and if we are not too lazy, nor too 
conceited, we stand a_ better 
chance of achieving our aim. 
0 EMSS ERC I have particular satisfaction 

RSG Peay isiea in presenting as our Editorial 

Ge een M2) this month the article by Mr. 
Bauman Lowe, my friend for the past many years, the 
man who taught me about all I ever knew about choir 
management, a man who has made good in music to 
an unusual degree. And he has not been an esthetic 
or any other kind of a weakling, but the kind of a 
man who rules everybodyelse in sight and retains 
their friendship at the same time. He has conducted 
orchestras, was the soul and body of the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club of his City for many years and may be vet 
for all I know; he was the chief organist in his City 
before New York stepped in, and then after a few 
years his home chureh had to have him back even 
if only for rehearsals and the general management 
of its music. A rebuilt organ was one of the results 
in his Brooklyn chureh, and a new four-manual 
Moller resulted in his home church; four salary raises 
came without the necessity of his following the plan 
he suggests in his article. When such a man speaks, it 
is time for’ the rest of us to listen. 

The trouble with us as musicians is that <he past 
has sold itself so thoroughly to us that we would 
rather serve the past, rather reflect the past, rather 
be of the past, than anything else in the world. Then 
when we try to make a living on that basis, we dis- 
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cover that today doesn’t want to buy the past at all, 
and we can’t sell ourselves as music makers. If a 
product doesn’t sell, it’s wrong; let us not continue 
the blunder of saying the buyer is wrong and the 
product right. ‘‘You are selling goods just as much 
as a corner grocery,’’ says Mr. Lowe; how sad it is 
that we have never been forced to take a course in 
salesmanship. My friend Mr. L. Luberoff could sell 
a snow-bank in hades and write a five-year guarantee 
on it that would satisfy the buyer, says his chief; 
were we equally good salesmen we could sell our saw- 
dust—mouldy, antiquated, spiritless musie—and make 
a living. But we’re not very good salesmen; some 
of us are so ignorant as to think our product should 
sell itself on its own merits. The best and quickest 
and easiest way to make improvements is to improve 
our product by fitting it to the buyer’s wants. The 
world is full of musie buyers. All we need to do is 
to make real music, nor repeat a page from 1827 or 
1727 or 1627. Museums and antiquarians are the only 
institutions and men interested in the ages past. 

Mr. Lowe takes the floor now at my request. 
‘ime for us to listen—and learn. 
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Wanted: Diligence and Business Methods 


Success Doesn’t Grow on Trees, It has to be Earned and Acquired | 
Wishbone is Nothing, It’s the Backbone that Counts 
We Must Use Better Salesmanship 


By BAUMAN LOWE 


me HERE IS NO ROYAL ROAD to 
increased salaries, but there are 
a number of things that may be 
done, or in some cases not done, 
that will help to bring about this 
much desired result, and I be- 
lieve the greatest of these is the 
application of business methods 

to both organist and church. 
What is the business situation 
4 of the average ‘‘three-manual 
church?’’ <A ridiculously small 
salary for the minister, and he has to try to live on it 
for he has no time to increase his income by outside 
work. Heat, light, labor and repairs are excessively 
high in cost and then there are missions, ete. And 
all of these fixed charges and must be met from the 
only source of income (unless there is an endowment) 
voluntary contributions—and there is a luxury deficit 
to be made up at the end of the year. Music is a 


luxury and must needs take what is left. Analyze the 


treasurers reports of a half dozen churches of average 
size and it will not be difficult to see why the music 
gets the little end of the horn. 

On the other hand no business corporation would 
erect a great factory, equip it with costly modern 
appliances, and then expect maximum production 
with underpaid and incompetent workmen. Yet our 
churches are doing it every day. We see church edi- 
fices costing six figures, organs running into five fig- 
ures, and organists are asked to produce musie which 
would be a ‘‘selling proposition’? for these same 
churches at salaries, which if figured on a per hour 
basis, would be less than that paid to unskilled man- 
ual laborers. It is not good business and it is not 
fair. Any commercial organization run on similar 
methods would fail and deservedly so. 

While it is perfectly true that some ministers look 
upon an organist and choir as necessary evils and 
that polities play an important part in many 
churches, it is equally true that there are many or- 
ganists who, while musically capable, would not last 
a week in any business position. There are impossible 
churches and there are equally impossible organists, 
but the average man, be he clergy or laity, is a pretty 
human sort of a chap. I do not think any improve- 
ment in the salary situation can be brought about by 
means of a ‘‘big stick’’, except in some rare instances. 
but TI do think much ean be accomplished by a better 
understanding of each other’s needs, and closer co- 
operation; but above all by businesslike methods on 
the part of both churches and organists. 

The church demands for its organist and choir- 
master a gentleman with a musical equipment repre- 
senting a number of years of study and practise, and 


he must possess resourcefulness and tact. If the 
church has a boychoir he must understand the boy 
voice and have the ability to handle boys and get the 
work out of them; a boy is a wonderful animal to 
work with but a terror to work against. Manifestly 
it is impossible for the church to pay such a man a 
salary sufficient to relieve him from all other work, 
nor is it necessary for the church to do so, as he has 
considerable leisure from his church duties to devote 
to other forms of income-producing work. What he 
does receive from the church will depend very largely 
on the man himself. 

Treat your profession more as a business and carry 
it on as a business man would. Before accepting a 
position, look into it; look over the treasurers report 
for the previous year if you ean get hold of it. How 
does the music appropriation compare with other cur- 
rent expense items? What is the attitude of the 
church towards its music? Is the situation such that 
you can improve the music and incidentally your own 
salary? Why did your predecessor leave? After 
you accept the position keep on being businesslike. 
You probably are not hired to give Sunday concerts, 
try to find out what you are hired for. Study the 
musical needs of the church and supply them. You 
can’t get something for nothing; consider the church 
as a customer. It won’t pay you for something it does 
not want. Keep your ideals but make them work for 
you. You can educate your customers to want a bet- 
ter article but you can’t force it on them and make 
them pay for it. You are selling goods just as much 
as the corner grocery. If you don’t sell, you won’t 
get paid. 

Keep books. You should know where every cent 
of the music allowance goes and he able to analyze it 
and show the church that they are getting value for 
it. Make a point of keeping the church authorities 
informed. Monthly statements make a good method. 
Let your music committee know that you have so 
many sopranos costing so much, so many tenors, etc., 
so much spent, so much left. Don’t overdraw your 
appropriation. If you need another bass, point out 
this fact, state why you need him, how much he will 
cost and ask for an inerease to cover. Get one or two 
increases for your choir before asking for yourself, 
show that your interest is in your musie, not pri- 
marly in your pocketbook. Make your statements 
concise, to the point, and impersonal. When you 
think the time is ripe and you can show the church 
that they can afford it, and that you are worth it to 
them, put in a recommendation that your own salary 
be increased. Give reasons, name the figure you want, 
don’t say you will quit if you don’t get it, keep it 
impersonal. be prepared to quote figures. Talk it 
over with the chairman of the music committee first. 
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THE ELEGANCE THAT WILL BE ROXY 
The architect’s sketch of the foyer of the new Roxy Theater now 
being rushed td completion in. New York City for that genius of the 
theater, Mr. S. L. Rothafel. Here the world’s most extensive theater 
organ will be found, a five-manual organ in the auditorium played from 
one five-manual and two three-manual consoles on elevators in the or- 
chestral pit; besides there are two other organs, one in the broadcasting 
room, the other in the foyer; all are the product of the Kimball. factory 
in Chicago. Three thoroughly modern American organists, able to play 
jazz cleanly and the classics snappily, working from special arrange- 
ments by a young American composer of vision and imagination— 
what possibilities! With the opening of this magnificent theater Mr. 
Rothafel returns to the entertainment world, undoubtedly with new 
wonders such as only he can create. 


If you have done your job as it should be done, you 
will have established cordial relations all round and 
you will probably get what you want. 

Manage your own musical household in a business- 
like way. If you have mixed voices in your choir, 
insist on regular and punctual attendance, keep rec- 
ords, make deductions for absence, and do it rigidly. 
Keep rehearsals strictly businesslike ; be dignified and 
friendly but not intimate with any singer in your 
charge. You cannot have a social club and an effi- 
cient paid musical organization at the same time. Get 
singers who want to sing, not flirt, give them good 
music and keep them too busy to gossip. If you have 
boys make a few simple rules and enforce them in- 
flexibly. Boys are the easiest creatures in the world 
to handle, but they are elemental and have a keen 
sense for fair play. Again make attendance a matter 
of fact, accept no excuses whatever, treat every boy 
exactly alike, always pay them on a regular day and 
take receipts. I don’t like to mix boys and women. 
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If your boys are no good don’t have any, and if 
they are good you don’t need women. Develop a 
Choir spirit among the boys—you can’t do it if 
you mix women with them. Be their master at 
rehearsals and services and their friend the rest of the 
time. Make them proud of their church and their 
caoir and they will work for you until they drop. 
Never make complaints to parents, if you can’t han- 
dle the boy yourself you are incompetent, and never 
dismiss a boy except on the gravest charges thor- 
oughly proved; conquer the boy, don’t fire him, but 
if you do dismiss him never take him back. Keep 
complaint away from the Rector, he has troubles of 
his own. On the other hand don’t ignore him, keep 
him in touch with your problems; ask his advice and 
take it, make him see your side of the work: co-op- 
erate with him and if sometimes he wants something 
that does not especially appeal to you, realize that he 
probably knows what he is about better than you, and 
back him up to the limit of your ability. 

Make the musie such a telling foree in your chureh 
that the people will be brought to recognize its value, 
and with this recognition the further fact that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire. 





















































THE ST, LOUIS CATHEDRAL KILGEN 


A classic piece of furniture, as beautiful to look at as convenient to 
play, representing one of the newest and greatest products of the an- 
cient and honorable house of Kilgen, in the new Cathedral, St. Louis, 
Mo. Mr. Wm. T. Diebels has the pleasure of playing this great organ; 
he gives a series of monthly recitals during the season and makes the 
Cathedral’s organ equipment a genuine asset to the whole community. 
Another example of how an organist can serve himself best by serving 
his community first, last, and always. 


























Console Design Needs Attention 


Our Present Attitude of Drifting Along Produces Chiefly Chaos 
And Irregularities That Contribute only Confusion 
To the Fine Art of Organ Playing 


By WILLIAM H. BARNES 





URING the next few months 

this department will discuss 
various phases of organ 
building. An early issue will 
contain rather complete notes 
on a true Diapason Chorus, 
with full descriptions of mix- 
tures which are a necessary part of 
this effect. Another will describe and 
analyze the scheme of a large organ. 
In the present issue I deal with the 
console. 

As I go from one organ to another, 
in playing recitals, like all others whe 
do the same thing, I am impressed 
with the many and diverse styles of 
consoles. I sometimes think of a reply 
Mr. Farnam made to Mr. Henry Willis 
as to what his personal preference in 
consoles was; he merely asked, “Does 
it work?” This, after all, is the prin- 
cipal thing. One finds the die-hard 
stop-knob enthusiasts who want noth- 
ing else, as that is all they are used 
to. They don’t want to take the trou- 
ble to familiarize themselves with stop- 
tongues so that they may really be- 
come at home on such a console. Then 
there are those who regard stop-knobs 
as obsolete, and think that only old 
fogeys could possibly want stop-knobs. 
These, it must be admitted, are all the 
younger generation who never perhaps 
have plaved a tracker organ. 

T was brought up on tracker organs, 
and played them almost exclusively 
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for many years, and only in the last 
five years have I had extensive experi- 
ence with stop-tongues. But it has 
been my experience that one can accus- 
tom himself to either type with a few 
hours practicing; whether a console 
has stop-tongues or stop-knobs never 
seemed to me a very important mat- 
ter. Nearly always a stop-knob con- 
sole is considerably larger than a stop- 
tongue, which is sometimes a_ real 
disadvantage; sometimes a small con- 
sole may be the deciding factor in 
the selection of an organ, where space 
is at a premium. Stop-knob consoles, 
because of the grcater space between 
knobs, and on account of their loca- 
tion, make it easier for the organist 
to localize the stops of the various 
divisions, and groups of tone quality. 
On the other hand, stop-tongues have 
the advantage of greater compactness, 
usually requiring less reach to manipu- 
late them: they lend themselves to a 
simpler and more direct combination 
action. No doubt considerable saving 
in the cost of the console results when 
stop-tongues are used. 

But what is of much greater im- 
portance is that some sort of standard 
and universal system of measurements 
prevail in regard to distanees—he- 
tween mannals, and between pedal and 
manuals. Also distance hetween cen- 
ters and amount of radiation and con- 
cavity of pedal keys. It seems almost 





hopeless to get any uniform opinion 
among organists, and the organ build- 
ers will build what they think organists 
want. There must be some normal 
or compromise dimensions that can be 
arrived at that will suit the generality 
of players. This matter has been up 
repeatedly before the organ builders’ 
asscciation and various organists’ bod- 
ics Who have discussed it and fought 
about it, but none seems to have ar- 
rived at something that has had any- 
thing like universal adoption. 

The Aeolian Company sometime ago 
called together a group of very dis- 
tinguished organists from all cver the 
country to get their opinion on an 
ideal console. There were almost as 
many opinions as there were organists 
at the conference, and the only thing 
they really agreed on was in condemn- 
ing the old type of Aeolian Console, 
which has since been vastly improved. 

Everv organ builder in this country 
invariablv furnishes a radiating con- 
eave nedal board, usuallv described as 
the Willis model. Now the dimensions 
and all the particulars of the true 
Willis pedal board are minutely given 
with beautiful drawires by Dr. Auds- 
ley in “The Art of Organ Building,” 
a reference work that is, or should be 
available to everv organ builder. But 
one finds so-called Willis pedal boards 
with the length of the keys varying 
as much as 25%; with greater or less 
eoneavitv: and greater or less radia- 
tion. J think the reason that there 
has not been a more earnest effort to 
correct this variation is that the differ- 
ences between radiating concave pedal 
boards as made by various builders 
thouch considerable and annoying, are 
as nothing to the differences enconnt- 
ered bv many organists when they 
jump from the straight board to any 
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kind of a modern clavier. I encount- 
ered this difference regularly for five 
years, playing an old tracker organ 
on Sundays, and a modern organ dur- 
ing the week. It is certainly desirable 
and it seems no more impossible to 
have pedal boards uniform than the 
manuals. Some day it will come, and 
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dimensions are about as. standard as 
anything I can find. They will be 
found, I believe, comfortable and con- 
venient for the average player, which 
is all that can be asked of any con- 
sole. The luminous stop-touch console 
has at least one serious draw-back to 
a man like Dr. Hollins. The blind 
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ally standard system. Austin’s is as 
logical as any, it seems to me, arrang- 
ing the stops from left to right, first 
the 16’, then the 8’ decreasing in 
strength of tone, then the mutation 
ranks, and last the reeds, with the 
couplers on the extreme right of the 
division to which they couple. Inas- 


SHALL WHAT THEY DO HERE BE OF NO AVAIL! 
The art of the pipe-maker is of little use if the console-maker has failed to provide a machine that will enable the organist to use 


his pipe-work with utmost efficiency of time and labor. 


It takes days to make and voice a register; but if it takes a half a second 


instead of only a tenth or twentieth to bring the step into use at the console, modern organ literature and the modern organ player 


will alike find that stop useless in many emergencies. 
of playing; the modern console is the heart of our commercial as well as our artistic future. 
in abundance—and its usefulness half destroyed by unscientific consoles. 


The growth of the organ in recent decades precludes the old leisurely style 


Fine pipe-work is already given us 


Photo shows the metal-pipe room in the Moller factory 


where the softer pipe-work is produced; zine pipe-making is done in the room beneath, and the casting and annealing are also done 
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the long suffering concert organist will 
feel perfectly at home on each organ 
he encounters, so far as the keys at 


least are concerned. The method of 
stop control will be much longer in 
being standardized, I am afraid. 

On a recent specification for a large 
and important organ, I inserted the 
following dimensions for distances be- 
tween manuals and pedals: “Vertical 
distance between manual keyboards 
21%4”. Distance from playing surface 
of bottom or choir manual to playing 
surface of middle E of pedal, 2914”. 
A plumb line dropped from front edge 
of choir keyboard to middle E of 
Pedal will be 11” in advance of the 
sharp nose-line at this point.” These 


on the floor below. 


organist would find it almost a total 
loss. However, here again, the con- 
sole must be designed for the needs 
of the average player in the full 
possession of all his normal faculties. 

The builders who make stop-knob 
consoles regularly have adopted a 
much more standard system of the 
disposition of the knobs, with Swell 
and Pedal division on the left jamb. 
and Choir, Great, and Solo on the 
right. Also in arrangement from bot- 
tom to top, with 16’-8’, and mutation 
ranks below, and, lastly, reeds on top. 
This is a great help and is logical. 
No such uniformity yet exists in the 
disposal of stop-tongues in logical se- 
quence; a few builders have a gener- 


much as Austin was one of the first 
to build consistently the straight type 
of stop-tongue console, and has given 
the matter a great deal of thought 
(something I am sure has not been 
done with many consoles) I strongly 
advocate following their system of 
disposing of the stop-tongues when 
this type of console is employed. This 
would tend to make all stop-tongue 
consoles more or less standard in lo- 
eation of stops and couplers. The 
same as the stop-knob consoles that 
Skinner invariably builds are stand- 
ardized, and work greatly to the or- 
ganist’s convenience. 

As T stated before, with considerable 
experience with each type of console, 
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1 am not inclined to dogmatize; 1 
can ‘be perfectly happy with either, 
providea the stop-tongue console is 
laid out logically along the lines em- 
ployed by Austin or the stop-knob 
type follows the Skinner arrangement. 
I mention these two builders as being 
typical exponents of the two types; 
they have consistently developed their 
respective types for many years. A 
good many other builders build either 
type, with something in between, and 
now comes Estey with something en- 
tirely different from anything hereto- 
fore produced. It appears to have 
many good points, and I therefore 
shall later present Mr. Mehaffy’s de- 
scription of the luminous stop-touch 
console with much pleasure, for the 
consideration of the thoughtful or- 
ganist. 
ASHEVILLE, N. ©. 
First Baprisr CuHurcit 
Henry Piicuer’s Sons, Ine. 
Incomplete Data 
Vv. RS. 
Pedal 2; eo. 
Great 9 9..10. — 
Swell 13. 14. 16. 1. 
Choir i; a. 8. UD: 
3. 
6. 


B 6. 
7 88. 
657. 
974. 
499. 
767. 
2985. 


Solo a3. - 33.36: 
42. 43.65. 1 
PEDAL: V2. R2. § 9. 
32 Bourdon 
16 DIAPASON 44w 
Violone 
Contra Viole 
BOURDON 44w 
Lieblich Gedeckt 
8 Gross Flute 
Dolee Flute 
16 Tuba Profunda 
GREAT: V 9. R 9. S 10. 
10 16 DIAPASON 73m 
11 8 DIAPASON ONE 73m 
12 DIAPASON TWO 73m 
13 GAMBA 73m 
14 GEMSHORN 73m 
15 DOPPELFLOTE 73w 
16 4 OCTAVE 73m 
17 WALD FLUTE 73wm 
18 8 TUBA 73r 
A Cathedral Chimes 
SWELL: V 13. R14. §S 16. 
19 16 BOURDON 73w 
20 8 DIAPASON 73m 
21 VIOLE D’ORCHESTRA 73m 
22 VIOLE D’ORCHESTRA 
CELESTE 73m 
23 AEOLINE 73m 
24 STOPPED FLUTE 73w 
25 FLUTE HARMONIC 73m 
26 Violina 
27 FLAUTINO 61m 
28 DOLCE CORNET 122m 
12-17 
29 CONTRA FAGOTTO 73r 
30 CORNOPEAN 73r 
31 OBOE 73r 
32 VOX HUMANA 61r 
B Cathedral Chimes 
Cc Harp-Marimba 
CHOIR: V7. RZ. § 14. 
33. 16° CONTRA VIOLE 73m 
34. 8 ENGLISH DIAPASON 73m 
35 DOLCE 73m 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


THE 


DOLCE CELESTE 61m 
CONCERT FLUTE 73w 
FLUTE D’AMOUR 73wm 
Piceolo 61 

CLARINET 73r 
HARP-MARIMBA 496 


Viole Aetheria 

Viole Celeste 

Echo Flute 

Vox Humana 

Cathedral Chimes 

Vit. Bai. “8 46, 
STENTORPHONE 73m 
GROSS GAMBA 73m 
GROSS GAMBA CELESTE 
73m 

GROSS FLUTE 73w 
Gross Flute 
OPHICLEIDE 85r 

Tuba 

FRENCH HORN 73r 
ORCHESTRAL OBOE 73r 
Clarion 

Harp-Marimba 


VIOLE AETHERIA 61m 
VIOLE CELESTE 61m 
ECHO FLUTE 6l1w 
VOX HUMANA 6lr 
CATHEDRAL CHIMES 
Deagan Class A 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
St. Francis XAVIER 
Gro. Kitgen & Son, Inc. 


% 2 3S SU: 
Pedal 4A, 4 21. 27. . 464. 
Great 15. AY. 23. 7%. 1266. 
Swell 22. 24. 26. 4. 1704. 
Choir 9. 9. 13. ‘3. 66D. 
Solo 8. 8:-12. 3. SBA. 
58. 62. 95. 34. 4386. 
PEDAL: V 4 R4. S 21. 
1 32 Bourdon f No. 7 
Diapason f No. 3 
16 DIAPASON ONE ff 44w 
Diapason Two mp No. 25-G 
VIOLONE f 32w 
GaMBA mf No. 27-G 
BOURDON f 56w 
Bourpon p No. 23-G 
Bourpon p No. 44-S 
10 1024Quint f No. 7 
11 8 Diapason ff No. 3 
12 Dolee Flute f No. 7 
13 Gamba No. 27-G 
14 16 Tura ffff No. 89-L 
15 Trompa ff No. 36-G 
16 Contra Facorro mf No. 56-S 
17 8 Tuba ffff No. 89-L 


SANCTUARY : 

18 16 SUB BASS mf 32w 

19 Bourpon No. 60-S 

20 8 GemsHorN p No. 39-G 
21 Bourdon No. 60 

GREAT: 8” V 15. R17. § 23. 
22 16 Diapason mp No. 25 

23 BOURDON p 73w 

24 §8 DIAPASON ONE ff 73m 
25 DIAPASON TWO mp 97m 
26 DIAPASON THREE mf 
27 GAMBA mf 85m 

28 GEMSHORN mp 73m 
29 DOPPLE FLUTE f 73w 
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30 MELODIA mt 85w 

31 4 Octave mp No. 25 

32 + Flute mt No. 30 

33 -224'1'weltth mp No. 25 

34 2 Hitteenth mp No. 25 

35 V MLX'TURE mp 183m 
12-15: trom No. 25 

17-19-22 

36 8 'TROMBA tf 97r16’ 

37 4 Tromba ft No. 36 

SANCTUARY : 

38 8 DIAPASON PHONON f 

73m 

39 GEMSHORN mp 73m 

40 GEMSHORN CELESTE p 

41 Bourdon No. 60-S 

42 4 FERN FLUTE mf 73w 

43 8 HORN mt 73r 

B Harp p No. C-C 
SWELL: 6” V 22. R 24. § 26. 

44 16 BOURDON p 73w 

45 8 DIAPASON PHONON f 

46 DIAPASON mf 73m 

47 VIOL D’ORCHESTRA mf 

48 SALICIONAL mp 73m 

49 AKOLINE pp 73m 

50 VOIX CELESTE mf 61m 

51 STOPPED FLUTE f 73w 

52 FLUTE HARMONIC mf 

53 . VIOLINA mf 73m 

54 FLAGEOLET p 61m 

55 DOLCE CORNET p 183 

56 CONTRA FAGOTTO mf 73r 

57 CORNOPEAN ff 73r 

58 OBOE mp 73r 

59 VOX HUMANA p 73r 

SANCTUARY : 

60 16 Bourdon p No. 65 

61 8 VIOLIN DIAPASON mf 

62 SALICIONAL mp 73m 

63 VOX ANGELICA pp 73m 

G4 VOX AETHERIA pp 61m 

65 BOURDON p 97w 

66 Bourdon No. 65 

67 Bourdon No. 65 

68 Horn mf No. 43-G 

69 VOX HUMANA p 73r 


CHOIR: 6” V9 RY § 13. 
70 16 Quintadena mp No. 76 

71 8 VIOLIN DIAPASON mf 
72 VIOLA p 73m 

73 UNDA MARIS p 61m 

74 DULCISSIMO ppp 73m 
75 CONCERT FLUTE mf 85w 
76 QUINTADENA mp 85wm 
77 Flute mf No. 75 

78 CHIMNEY FLUTE mp 

19 Flute mf No. 75 

80 CLARINET mf 73r 

81 ORCHESTRAL OBOE mp 
C HARP p 49 


SOLO: 10” V8: RS. S12 
82 16 CONTRA TIBIA ff 61w 
83 8 STENTORPHON fff 73m 
84 TIBIA CLAUSA ff 85w 
85 GROSS GAMBA ff 73m 
86 GROSS CELESTE f 61m 
87 Tibia ff No. 84 

88 FLUTE OVERTE f 73w 
89 Tuba ffff No. 90 

90 TUBA ffff 85r 

91 COR ANGLAIS mf 73r 
92 Tuba ffff No. 90 

D CHIMES pf 





CThe Church 


Under the Editorship of 


Mr. Rowland W. Dunham 


In Which a Practical Musicianship and Idealism 
Are Applied to the Difficult Problems of 
the Organist and Choirmaster 


Mr. Dunham’s Comment 


“| EARLY every one can use the 
/ inadequateness of his organ 
as one of the stock excuses 
for an indifferent attitude to- 
wards maintaining a high 
standard. There are a very 
' few who were entirely con- 
tent with their instrument. We are 
either dissatisfied with the ensemble, 
which to be sure is seldom good, or 
we bemoan the lack of French Horns, 
Orchestral Oboes, and Harps. 

Even where the player has designed 
his own organ there are usually a few 
disappointments. Where the player 
has found the ideas of a predecessor, 
the criticisms are apt to be unduly 
severe. 

Have we not come to expect an ap- 
proach to perfection which is unwar- 
ranted? When one ponders on the 
tonal limitations of the European or- 
gans and their mechanical unwieldiness 
there must come a feeling of thankful- 
ness. And yet we do not find much 
complaint over there because the in- 
strument lacks certain qualities not 
supplied with even a semblance of 
heat. Imagine our organists enduring 
a service in a cold bleak church! 





We are so sensitive and spoiled in 
this country that the slightest provo- 
cation is enough for us to complain 
and sulk to the extent of an almost 
complete laying down on the job. We 
have heard so many organists an- 
nounce with utmost gravity that they 
could not be expected to practise on 
such a miserable organ (as though the 
result of this attitude affected the 
church alone) that we venture to call 
to mind the old adage about the poor 
workman who quarrels with his tools. 

We have never seen an organ, no 
matter how inadequate and harsh, 
which would not furnish means for 
advantageous practise and a passable 
if not quite musical performance of 
much good music. By avoiding the 
impossible and studying the available 
resources it is amazing how many ac- 
ceptable effects are obtainable. The 
inherent beauty of the great organ 
works cannot be withheld by the lack 
of what we deem the proper tonal 
color. It would seem that organists 
are so enamored by the lusciousness of 
modern tone-variety that they play 
color and not music. 

If we are so depressed by the poor 
quality of our instrument there is but 
one obvious remedy: securing a posi- 
tion where the instrument meets our 
discriminating approval. When we re- 
fuse to interest ourselves in our art 


sufficiently to work constantly to im- 
prove it, we are on the decline. For 
in art there is no standing still. The 
man who rests on his oars is sure to 
drift backwards. The tide of progress 
is too strong for the unworthy seaman. 


Calendar Suggestions 


APRIL 3 

(Att Sunday in Lent, Passion Sunday) 
“ALL YE WuHoM Sorrow’—Kountz. 
Am a capella anthem, new, original 
in material and managed so as to 
produce a mystical loveliness worth 
the trouble of preparing. Not easy. 
6p. (Gray) 

“Or THE Licut or Dawn”—H. A. 
Mackinnon. A setting of a Fourth 
Century hymn. Unaccompanied, with 
divided parts. Modern in style with 
splendid choral effects with a big cli- 
max; medium difficulty. 6p. (Gray) 

“CuRIst THE Lorp FoR us DorH 
LancuisH”—Schreck. A Passion mo- 
tet edited by Dr. Dickinson, especially 
suited for this day. Medium difficulty, 
divided parts. 6p. (Gray) 


Aprit 10, Patm Sunpay 


“O Brixst 1s He”’—James. A festival 
anthem of some difficulty suitable for 
this difficult Sunday when we are 
often advised to sing that old mon- 
strosity “The Palms.” How much 
finer is this work, modern, musical and 
far more suitable. 21p. (Gray) 
“Hapst THOou sor Known’— 
Maunder. The familiar baritone solo 
in the cantata, “OttveT To Catvary.” 
“Horrest, BreatHe AN Evenine 
BiEsstne”—Martin. One of the fa- 
vorite evening anthems, moderately 
difficult, melodious and worthy of 
occasional performance. 4p. 
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Aprit 17, Easter 
“THE VENERATION OF THE CROSS”’— 
Rachmaninoff. Choirs seeking the un- 
usual would do well to prepare this, 
a typical work by the composer. It 
is difficult; a capella of course; and 
requires an excellent choir. 7p. (Gray) 

“Ler THE HEAVENS BE JOYFUL”—P. 
E. Fletcher. A uew anthem in four 
parts with the vigor and elation of 
the Easter season. Quiet middle sec- 
tion. Not difficult. 8p. (Ditson) 

“Tur RisEN Lorp’—L. Sowerby. A 
big number for chorus and solo quar- 
tet with the fine qualities that brought 
distinction to its composer. Modern 
in style but not extreme. Organ pre- 
lude only. 37p. N.B. Time of per- 
formance about eight minutes. (B. M. 
C.) 

“Let Your Giap Vorces”—T. F. H. 
Candlyn. <A moderately easy anthem 
in four parts with a fine swing and 
good melody, organ part and no solos. 
8p. (Ditson) 

Aprit 24 
“Bre ye Guap THEN”—A. Hollins. A 
dignified and jubilant anthem in the 
melodious style characteristic of Mr. 
Hollins. Not diffieult, tenor or so- 
prano solo. 8p. (Novello) 

“THe Day or REsuRRECTION”—W. 
Y. Webbe. A festival anthem of some 
contrapuntal texture, not easy, original 
in design, bar. solo. 20p. (Gray) 

“HAIL, DEAR ConQuUEROR”’—P. 
James. We continue to suggest this 
each year as the outstanding of mod- 
ern Easter anthems. It has a brilliance 
and sweep which is thrilling to the 
extreme. 8p. (Schirmer) 

Orcan Music 
Widor—Symphony Romaine 
Bach—Gm Fant. & fugue 
Brahms—O World I E’en Must Leave 

Thee 
Bach—O Man Bemoan 
Franck—Second Choral 
Harwood—Requeim Aeternum 
Yon—Cristo Trionfante 
Dubois—Alleluia 
Hollins—Concert Overture in C 
Noble—Solemn Prelude 


MR. ERIC DeELAMARTER 


FourtH PrespyTERIAN—CHICAGO 
MR. De LAMARTER describes him- 
self as a “busy person.” He is the 
assistant conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, conductor of the 
Civie Orchestra, of the Solo Orches- 
tra, formerly of the Musical Arts 
Society und the Chicago Solo Choir, 
of the Chicago Allied Arts, Inc.; and 
concert conductor of the Ravinia 
Opera Company. He is a composer 
of distinction, an “ex-critice” and is 
“long, thin, and sometimes pleasant.” 

He has a choir of thirty-six, solo 
quartet and professional chorus. Spe- 
cialty is unaccompanied singing. A 
second choir under a school system 
of training. He says “the church work 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


MR. ERIC DELAMARTER 


has been my responsibility since May, 
1914.” 

The organ is a Skinner. He tries 
to maintain the same standard of the 
orchestra and says “that a high stand- 
ard produces a demand for its main- 
tenance.” 

Organists visiting Chicago should 
not fail to visit this remarkable 
Chureh and hear the splendid music 
which is outstanding in that City. The 
associate organist is Mr. Leo Sowerby, 
a musician of first rank. 

We shall make a selection from pro- 
grams submitted; the great difficulty 
is to omit any of the fine programs. 
Hyde—Le Bonheur 
Jongen—Priere 
Sowerby—Rejoice ye 
Bossi-—Pastorale 
Ceiga—Clouds 
De Lamarter—Carillon 
Hollins—Andante in D 
Guilmant—Sonata V 
Franck—Pastorale 
Boellmann—Second Suite 
De Lamarter—Processional 
Ferrata—Nocturne 
Jepson—Pastel 
Pureell—Prelude 
Rogers—Intermezzo 
De Lamarter—Nocturne 
Saint-Saens—Fantasie Op. 101 
“They Are at Rest”—Elgar 
“How Blest are They”—Tchaikowsky 
“The Lord is My Light”—Rogers 
“T Will Lift Mine Eyes”—Sowerby 
“Cherubic Hymn”—Gretchaninoff 
“Shadows of Night”—Matthews 
“Remember, O Lord”’—Boieldieu 
“OQ How Sweet”—Willan 
“Q How Glorious”—Willan 
“Rejoice Today”—Noble 
“Rvening Hymn to Trinity”—Andrews 
“The Beatitudes”—Foote 
“In Him we Live”’—Baumgartner 
“Cherubim Song”’—Glinka 
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An Easter Program 
Bach—Today Triumphs the Son 
Widor—Cantilene (Romaine) 
West—Old Easter Melody 
Lemmens—Sonata Pontificale 
Dubois—Alleluia 
Widor—Choral (Romaine) 
“Joyous Easter”—Riemann 
“Light’s Glittering Morn”’—Parker 
“We Have Seen”—Rachmaninoff 
“Song of Immortal Hope”—Sowerby 
“Unto the Paschal Victim’—West 
“The Risen Lord”—Sowerby 
“Women at Sepulchre’—Worysch 


We have selected this fine list rather 
at random choosing many of the less 
hackneyed for the list. There are 
many solo numbers as well as regular 
responses which apparently have been 
written for each oceasion by either 
Mr. De Lamarter or by Mr. Sowerby. 
This selection represents an ideal to- 
wards which all organists and choir- 
masters should aim. There is cathlicity 
and distinction with a real portion of 
American works of merit. A study 
of the program selections will be 
worth your while.—R. W. D. 


Catholic Music 


By FREDERICK W. GOODRICH 


OME MONTHS AGO in a 
far Western dioceses eight 
priests who had worked 
faithfully for many years 
were raised by the Holy See 
to the rank of Monsignors. 
This is not an isolated in- 
stance, for all through this country 
we find many of our deserving clergy 
receiving honors in return for loyal 
and faithful service rendered to the 
great Catholic Church. Many laymen 
are also signally honored by the Holy 
See by the granting of Papal decora- 
tions and the conferring of knight- 
hoods for services rendered. 

But among these well deserved hon- 
ors how rarely do we find the name 
of a musician. The late Dr. Edmund 
Tozer was a Knight of St. Gregory 
the Great, the late John Singenberger, 
so long identified with Catholic music 
in the middle West, also held that dis- 
tinction. Among living musicians Mr. 
Pietro Yon is Honorary Organist to 
the Vatican, and that veteran com- 
poser, Mr. Edward Marzo is a Knight 
of St. Sylvester. These men have all 
deserved their recognition, but what 
are they among so many? 

It is undoubtedly a fact that the 
great work of church music reform in 
the past twenty-three years—that is, 
since the time of the issuance of the 
Motu Proprio—has been carried on 
principally by laymen. They have 
been in the van of the fighting forces 
in the great battle for restoring to the 
church her inalienable heritage in 
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music. And while we frequently wel- 
come honors given to the clergy, it 
would be a great encouragement to 
the many faithful lay workers if an 
oceasional Papal honor could be re- 
corded in their favor. 

The authorities of the Episcopat 
Chureh of England do much in this 
respect. Many of the greatest names 
in Engtish music history have been 
Doctors of Musie by virtue of degrees 
conferred on them by the Anglican 
Archbishop of Canterbury, still using 
his ancient powers as a representative 
of the Holy See. These degrees are 
solemnly conferred at a public service 
said in Latin, and held in the chapel 
at Lambeth. The Archbishop’s deei- 
sion has to be “duly approved, ratified 
and confirmed” by the Crown, and 
then Royal Letters Patent are issued 
by direction of the Lord Chancellor. 
In point of venerable antiquity, these 
degrees of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury are older than those granted by 
the Universities. Among celebrated 
musicians of older days who held a 
Canterbury degree was Dr. Croft who 
was thus honored by Archbishop San- 
croft. : 

The Pontifical Institute of Sacred 
Musie at Rome could do much in the 
way of recognizing capable Catholic 
church musicians and giving them the 
degrees that lie in its power, if its 
rules and regulations were only a little 
more practical. Before granting a de- 
gree of the Institute the authorities 
demand that the applicant shall pre- 
sent music of his own composition 
written in the strict style and pub- 
lished. This practically impossible re- 
quirement makes the attainment of 
such an honor by examination beyond 
the pale of any ordinary practising 
church musician. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that the matter of granting 
honors to Catholic church musicians 
may be brought before our eminently 
practical and progressive Holy Father. 
The incentive of such rewards would 
be incaleulable. 


Service Programs 


HAROLD JACKSON BARTZ 
Federlein—Sunset and Evening Bells 
Dubois—Fanfare 
“Bread of Heaven’’—German 
“My Redeemer’—Buck 
“Come O Thou Traveller’—Noble 

FRANK VAIL CORBY 
Dvorak—Largo (New World) 
“Behold God is Mighty’—Wooler 
“Jesus Only’—Rotoli 

JOHN H. DUDDY 
Yon—Hymn of Glory 
Yon-——Concert Study 
“Let not your Heart’’—Foster 
“While Earth Remaineth’-——Tours 
“Good Shepherd”—Jennings 
“Sculs of Righteous’’—Noble 

HENRY HALL DUNCKLEE 
Groton—Song without Words 
Chubb-——Stillness of Night 
Candlyn—Indian Legend 
“Before the Heavens’—Parker 
Cantata: Hawley’s Christ Child 


CHURCH MUSIC 














MERCERSBURG ACADEMY CHAPEL 
The President, four ex-Governors of Pennsylvania, and a Major- 
General were among those who contributed to this product of 
the skill of Ralph Cram and are typical of all those: whose interest 
in Mercersburg Academy made the Chapel a reality. The corner- 


stone was laid by Mrs. Coolidge. 


The Skinner Organ was the 


gift of Mr. and Mrs. George A. Wood. A- carillon of 43 bells 
was the gift of Henry Bucher Swoope. 


: RONALD W. GIBSON 
Bingham—aAdoration 
Guilmant—Pastorale (Son. 1) 
“Hide not Thouw’—Farrant 
“Let all Mortal Flesh’’—Holst 
“The Hour Cometh’—Davies 

WILLIAM KILLGROVE 
Rheinberger—Vision 
Rubinstein—Kammanoi Ostrow 
“Ye that stand’’—Spinney 
“Hear my Voice’’—Shepard 
“Lord Dismiss Us’—Broome 

MISS LAURA LEE 
Rogers—Madrigale 
Read—Allezretto Ef 
Frysinger—Eventide 
“Garden of God’’—Bartlett 
“As a Hart’’—Wilson 
“Consider the Lilies’’-—Scott 
EDGAR C. MEISKY 

Sowerby—Joyous March 
Sykes—Vision 
Dieckmann—Song of Happiness 
“Heaven is Here’’—Lawrence 
“O Praise the Lord’’—Stultz 

MISS CATHERINE MORGAN 
Nevin—Largo Pomposa 
Stoughton—Idyl 
“Song of Thanksziving’”—Scott 
“No Night There’’—Danks 

J. B. FRANCIS McDOWELL 
Weber—Benediction 
Tchaikowsly—Marche Slav 
Mozart—Larghetto (Sym. D) 
“Man of Sorrows”’—Eville 
“Fierce Raged the Billow’—Candlyn 
“Art Thou Weary’”—Chadwick 

DAVID A. PRESSLEY 
Armstrong—Festival Fantasy 
Guilmant—Invocation 
“Incline Thine Ear’—Himmel 
“Hymn of Peace’—Callcott 

MRS. HELEN W. ROSS 
Cole—Song of Gratitude 
Rogers—Grand Choeur 
Costa—Triumphal March 


“Day is Dying’’—Speaks 
‘Flowers that are Fairest’’—Garrett 
EARL W. ROLLMAN 
“T Will Feed my Flock’’—-Simper 
“Praise the Lord’’—Simper 
“Ye shall Dwell’’—Stainer 
JOHN STANDERWICK 
Mathews—Communion 
Mailly—Solemn March 
Yon—Christmas Pastorale 
Rogers—Grand Choeur 
“Oh for a Closer Walk’’—Foster 
“God of our Fathers’’—-Scott 
“Jesus Word of God’’—Gounod 
WILLIAM T. TIMMINGS 
“Souls of Righteous’”—Noble 
“Out of the Deep’—Marks 
‘TJ hear Thy Voice’’—Lang 
“Rejoice Greatly’—Wecedward 
ABRAM RAY TYLER 
“Adon QOlom’’—Spicker 
“Souls of Righteous’’—Noble 
“Harken to Me’’—Coerne 
HARRISON E. WOOD 
“T am Alpha’—Stainer 
“Like as the Hart’’—Risher 
“Hark, Hark, My Soul’—Ambrose 
“Behold now Praise’”—Woodman 
“When O’er tho Hills’”—Dickinson 
“T Hear Thy Voice’’—Large 
HARRISON FE. WOOD 
tA Nature Musicale 
Nevin—At Dawn 
“Lord of Harvest’—Miller, q 
*Farth is the Lords’’—Lynes, t. 
“Sky so Blue’—Nagler, q. 
“Trees’—Rasbacn, a. 
“My Mastcr hath a Garden”—Crimp, q. 
“Traes and the Master’—Chadwick, b. 
“He Sendeth the Springs’’—Wareing, q. 
“T,ovely -Fiowers’-—Mannder, s. 
Demarest—Thanksgiving 
“Yieree Raged the Tempest’’—Candlyn, q. 
Kinder-—Moonlight 
“While the Earth Remaineth’—Maunder, q. 
“Jesus do Roses Grow so Red’”—Webbe, 4. 
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Picturegraphs 
By M. M. HANSFORD 


ATE IN THE YEAR I made 
‘| a little return visit to the 
States and arrived in New 
York unbeknown to almost 
everybody, including the Ed- 
itor of T.A.O. After I had 
been there exactly twenty- 
four hours, I visited a picture house, 
the Capitol, to be truthful. I was 
bent on seeing what had happened in 
the years of my absence. The Capitol 
show on the whole had gone backwards 
about 45%. I did not hear Dr. Mauro- 
Cottone; but the other man played 
the picture in a delightful manner and 
I enjoyed the organ immensely. The 
actual screen program was a disap- 
pointment, and fell below the days 
when Roxy used to handle the mega- 
phone at the rehearsals. A friend told 
me that the rule now in vogue on 
Broadway was short shows and more 
of them. Thus does commercialization 
hit art in the solar plexus. 

The same night I went to the Rivoli 
and sat in a loge seat, in’ what you 
might call the forninst position with 
reference to the organ (if you can 
eall it an organ). The main accom- 
paniment, united in brotherly love to 
a palpitating Tremulant, was close at 
my left, situated, I think, above the 
dummy left-hand box. There was an 
excellent presentation for the feature. 
I certainly enjoyed Mr. Talbot’s con- 
ducting. 

Shades of the fineers and feet of 
Firmin Swinnen! T shall never forget 
the trembline of thet orean aceom- 
paniment. It weaved, sohbed. cried. 

















wept, slobbered, and manifested vari- 
ous other emotional expressions for 
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two hours, and I suffered and per- 
spired. The accompaniment never 
changed its color or its trembling. The 
solo was always the same color. I 
dcn’t believe anyone could do as badly 
if they were paid for the job. This 
was no picture organist who played. 
I recall an organist in the Japanese 
Gardens years ago, a man who used 
to gaze sadly at the audience while 
he played. He never looked at the 
picture at all. I thought this an ex- 
cellent idea of his, to watch the audi- 
ence, and be ready to dodge any 
erockery that might be thrown. I 
couldn’t help thinking that the Rivoli 
organist must be watching his audi- 
ence. Perhaps I’m wrong. I often am. 

There is no doubt about it, it takes 
an artist to run a picture house, and 
there seems to be a slight vacuum on 
Broadway just now in the artist line. 
To my mind “The Big Parade” is a 
much over-rated work. To one who 
went through the war with D. W. 
Griffith and Alan Dwan and a few 
others, this big film with its cannon- 
ading and skyrocketing does not seem 
exactly new. I enjoyed the first part, 
but the fighting scenes left me flat. I 
have seen too much of that stuff. 
“Beau Geste” is excellent. 

On the afternoon of the evening of 
the opening of the big Paramount 
house, I went in to see the sight. I 
met Mr. Rvan, the Wurlitzer repre- 
sentative, and he told me of his record- 
hreaking accomplishment in getting the 
hig orean installed. I hope he left 
the Tremulant in the factorv. The 
eonsole looked like the proverbial milJ- 
lion dollars. decorated in cream and 
eold. Jesse Crawford was on the bills 
for the organ work. TI have never 
heard him. 

Mv most exciting evening was visit- 
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ing the Coopers at Mt. Vernon. 1 met 
them in Scirmer’s, and then and there 
accepted an invitation to dinner, and 
to hear Cooper play his fine Welte- 
Mignon in the new Bronxville Theater. 
Both the theater and organ are beau- 
titul. In fact, the Welte-Mignon 
struck me as being one of the finest- 
toned instruments I ever heard in a 
theater. Cooper played in his old 
style, excellently, and I doubt if a 
picture could have been played better. 
I may be prejudiced about Cooper, but 
he plays a picture the way I want it 
done, and that’s all there is about the 
matter. He never used a note of 
music. But, heavens! when you’ve 
played pictures as long as Cooper, 
there’s no need for printed musie¢ to 
bother you. 

And now I’m back in Bermuda, 
thinking it over; and I’m still con- 
vinced that the way of art is hard. 
It comes and it goes. I was elated 
once upon a time with the possibilities 
on Broadway; when Riesenfeld, John 
Wenger, Joe Littau, and a devoted 
staff tried to elevate picture life a 
little. But when the money barons 
came to town and began gilding the 
furniture with tinfoil, I knew then it 
was time to step down and out. And, 
my dears, that hits the nail on the 
bean exactly. Broadway is becoming 
a Midway and Surf Avenue, Coney 
Island Combined, admission 99 cents. 
But it is no place for a human being 
who loves life. Had it not been for 
the Coopers’ beefsteak and a plate of 
wheats and maple syrup in Childs, I 
would have perished with boredom. 

T said a few months ago that T did 
not think picture music had improved 
much since I left New York. It hasn’t. 
and from present indications. T doubt 
if it stays even where it is. 
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Down, Down, Down 


Shall We be Monkeys or Professionals 
Must We Serve Tabloid-Readers 
Is There any Remedy 


1 NE OF OUR MOST valuable 
unotticial contributors—like 
whom we wish there were 
more, more—sends the 
Quinn Martin film review 
from the New York World, 
which, in condemning with 
faint praise a current film, closes with 
this paragraph: 

“It is true that at the afternoon 
showings yesterday, all of which were 
looked upon by capacity houses, there 
was a round of applause following the 
final fade-outs. But no great amount 
of respect is due the discernment of 
any audience which, urged by means 
of screen slides to join the pipe or- 
gan in the chorus of sentimental song 
hits, opens up its mouth and whines as 
if its heart would break.” 

Mr. Henry Murtagh was the organ- 
ist, the Rivoli, the theater. These col- 
umns can say nothing good for the 
Publix theater management, nor any- 
thing bad against Mr. Murtagh. He 
has been making more money perhaps 
than any other Broadway organist, by 
playing stuff intelligible to children 
under seven years of age. He plays 
it most captivatingly and is truly ar- 
tistic about the job; besides, these 
Broadway mental nonecomps love him, 
as do many intelligent folk as well. 
There is not one least criticism for 
him. There is only lamentation that 
he is foreed to use that sort of a per- 
version of his wonderful melody gifts 
in order to make the best salary. 
Whether or not he enjoys or defends 
his job makes no difference to these 
columns; we are merely enquiring if 
any reader can offer any reasonable 
solution of the question this condition 
raises. The solution, however, must be 
reasonable. ae te | 

Our valued Contributor’s only sug- 
gestion is: “How much better it 
would be to have the organist plav 
something, even if a sentimental bal- 
lad.” 

In our best theaters the orchestra 
plays a solo number. On Broadway 
years ago the organist had the same 
chanee. J think he killed it by mis- 
guided selections. Perhaps the pro- 
fession and those more intimately 
associated with the theater than IT am 
mav think the nnder-intellirenced 
Broadway audiences killed it; but T 
eannot yet think that the public is all 
wrong and the profession entirely 
right. 

If anv theater organists in America 
are making good on the job of nlav- 
ing legitimate organ solos in their 
theaters regularly as a definite part 
of the program, our readers will 

















PHOTOPLAYING 





MR. AENRY MURTAGH 


Once (and therefore always) the pride of the 
Pacific Coast theater world, who left New 
York recently, after a long term as_ solo 
specialist in a novelty number of peculiar 
popular charm, While the thing Mr. Murtagh 
was doing can hardly be classed as the legiti- 
imate field of the professional musician, and 
while his picture accompanying was not up to 
liastern standards, yet he surpassed all others, 
both native and visitor, in the supreme grace 
and charm of his interpretations in his novelty 
specialty, and won for himself more credit 
from the profession then had been given to 
any of his predecessors or has been awarded 
even his brilliant successors. Mr. Murtagh 
}layed with his audience just as he played 
with his organ, but always with charming 
grace and artistry. The fact that such ar- 
tistry can earn its greatest reward only when 
epplied to the cheapest of cheap music is mere- 
ly an acknowledgment of the truth of Mr. 
Hansford’s closing paragraph in the current 
issue; theater music on Broadway has not im- 
proved, and is not improving; now that 
several of our once finest theaters are in the 
hands of as cheap a management as ever in- 
vaded Broadway, there can be little hope for 
the immediate future. 


kindly notify us and give particulars 
and comments. “Novelties” and song- 
playing are excluded; legitimate organ 
solos means legitimate music played as 
an entertainment from the organ alone 
with nothing whatever on the screen 
at the moment. Must salaries of first 
organ.sts be based upon picture accom- 
panying, or can they be raised by solos 
and featuring? The answers ought to 
be interesting. 


- -T.S. B. 


_— 


SIC SEMPER TYRANNIS 
By HE. Niema 
ONCE upon a Time there was a Man 
who had devoted the First part of his 
Life to the Acquisition of a thorough 
Education in Musie and Literary lines 
and who later in life discovered after 
embarking upon the seas of Matri- 
mony that it was necessary to possess 
a quantity of Hard Cash. He there- 
fore turned from his former occupa- 
tin of Music Teacher and Church 
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Jrganist and began to practice in that 
Protession known as ‘heater Urganist. 

He soon found that the Guy who 
couldn't. read in the day tume because 
le was educated at Night School had 
nothing on Hn, ‘Lhe Conservatories 
which vwuruea out Graduates tor the 
theater had cyerlooked some impor- 
tant details. He had never been 
taught under the conditions which he 
haa to tace later in actual Experience. 
He had never been taught to play a 
Chopin Nocturne “With Great J eel- 
ing” while accompanied by Extraneous 
sounds such as Peanut Cracking, Ri- 
bald Jeers and Popping Gum. Nor 
had he learned to accompany a Funny 
(?) Comedy with the audience main- 
taining the Silence that would be 
appropriate at the funeral of a promi- 
nent Citizen. It was Difficult for him 
to distinguish the difference between 
[Hissing and the way some patrons 
used their handkerchiefs. 

After some time, however, he dis- 
covered the Practical Secrets of Suc- 
cess in his New Line. Briefly stated 
the xollowing Infallible Rules were 
formulated : 

Don’t play too loud, don’t play too 
soft ; 

Don’t play too fast, don’t play too 
slow; 

Give much Variety and avoid Mon- 
otony, but don’t give too much Variety 
for too much Variety becomes Mon- 
otonous. 

Some years later he decided that Ap- 
plause was merely a contraction of 
Applesause and he again embarked 
on a new line of Endeavor. He has 
now entered the field of Literature 
and his new Enclycopedia of Movie 
Pests is almost ready for Publication. 
This Work will be the best of its kind 
for the simple Reason that there is no 
other in Existence. Special advanced 
Subscription, price $8.00. On and af- 
ter March 1995 the price of $6.00 will 
prevail. 

Moral: You either can or vou can’t 
do the Charleston, play Golf, or Cut 
the Stuff in the Movies. 


if PAYS TO BE SENSIBLE 
By Leonard M. DEARDEN 
HERE’S two bones. Thanks for carry- 
ing me on the cuff thus far. Didn’t 
know it had expired, really. Last year 
you cut me off short and I sure got 
peeved at your lack of faith. 

Like the magazine—all but digs con- 
cerning one-legged, tremelo-holding, 
swell-pumping organists. I am one 
of these critters, and making a “for- 
tune” out of it. I learned right, at 
$15.00 per learn, and got a job in 
one of the good houses in Boston— 
never loafed a day since (’cept sum- 
mers). 

Not an autobiography but the point 
is: I eoncentrated on phrasing and 
expression (pumping swell) and IT 
devoted the entire activities of the 
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right hoot to this, working in sugary 
slush and such crap; and honest! all 
the big boys, some of your Broadway 
“visiting artists,’ have played my 
house and gone flat. 

When {£ put on publishers’ plug 
slides 1 always apologize to the crowd 
and make ’em like it—these other 
birds try to put plug slides over as 
“original” and the public is wise to 
it. Result is: I am sewed up here 
fer life—don’t pretend to be an or- 
ganist, just play pictures on organ 
(guess I’ve forgotten how to play an 
organ), had many great chances to 
get out into the wide spaces (don’t 
misinterpret), seen many hard-working 
legit players canned and replaced, got 
enough stowed away to take care of 
me when the renaissance period comes 
(i.e. Bach playing, 2-legged, churehly 
organists), and know that there is a 
place for any young organist with a 
little talent, sentiment, and gumption, 
one or two legs, and when I read 
some of the articles on “How I played 
this or that picture,” or rapping one- 
leggers, I ean visualize a stodgy, sour. 
careful organist who would be luckv 
to hold a job here for two weeks (and 
he is writing to correct us fellows and 
help us hold our jobs, or so he thinks). 
Hot old world, ain’t it? I tried both 
wavs and my way pays most money. 


BOATS BIG AND LITTLE 
By M. C. Batiov 


IT IS WITH deepest grief that we 
impinge upon your valuable (sic) 
time. We have enjoyed Mr. Hopkins’ 
photoplav articles and reeret their 
finish. Under separate cover vou will 
receive petition siened by five hun- 
dred representative citizens requesting 
arrangements with Mr. Honkins for 
another sunvlv of articles at increased 
price (to you, not us). 





MR. MILTON SLOSSER 


Of the Missouri Theater, St. Louis, one of 
the most prominent of the Mid-West theaters; 
and its organist’s reputation surpasses even 
that of the house itself. Mr. Slosser’s organ 
work is featured by the management. 


Mr Hopkins suggests A-flat, C, F, 
{cr steamboat whistle. We take it 
this is the chord of F minor. A better 
steamboat whistle, in our estimation, 
is C, E, G-sharp. For an ocean liner 
in a fog try this formula in bass clef: 
C, one octave below middle C, on 
closed Open Diapason only. Please 
don’t talk back. We said Open Dia- 
pason. (If you have not an Open 
Diapason, go buy one). For motor 
boat, same formula two octaves higher. 
In this register a Doppelflote or 
Stopped Flute mav be better. But 
don’t fail to trv the Onen (closed) 
Diapason in the lower register. 

Again we crave your pardon and 
merey for dislocating the peace. 


Broadway from the Bottom Up 


A Digest with the Awful Truth About the Sufferings of 
the World’s Most Famous Street at the Hands 
and Feet of Organistic Photoplayers 
By DIOGENES A. HUNTER 


ARSPRIZE 
HERE we didn’t expect anything but 
disappointment, for obvious reasons. 
And we were disappointed; as our 
theories didn’t hold at all, and the 
cheap house gave fine music—fine, 
comparatively. First, the conductor 
made one continuous piece of music 
from his many-pieced score. I have 
already grumbled against the laziness 
of a conductor who didn’t seem to be 
a musician at all. The present man 
was a fine contrast. He had to play 
to three changes weekly, but since he 
moulded his joints so perfectly, I 
think oth=r conductors ought to be able 


to do it also. Surely no man will say 
it is impossible, even on an absolutely 
new and unrel:earsed score. 

There was a murder scene in a fine 
picture. The orchestra built up gradu- 
ally but correctly, and then for the 
pistol-shot we heard a mild crack of 
sonie sort, not a clap of thunder; the 
score was not at all interrupted by it. 
Yet it was there and gave a touch of 
realism; besides, the picture was so 
good that it seemed real too, which per- 
mitted the antideluvian realism in the 
score. They played Lemare’s old 
Anpantino for the highly tragic and 
real scene where murder was confessed. 





It fitted beauvifully—pathetie, lovely, 
luman and personal, just as the con- 
fession was. 

Then came one of the organists, a 
lady. And bang she went, loud and 
vigorous, as though she meant it all. 
Lhere were not too many fiutes in the 
opening registration, but envugh reeds; 
the effect was not bad. Emphasis in 
the theater is always superior to 
apology; don’t let an organist apolo- 
gize for following the orchestra. Let 
‘sim sneak in if he likes, and the scene 
happens to justify it, but if there is a 
break in the program and the audience 
ix conscious of the change of music, 
then by all means let the organ come in 
with a bang and go right to it for a 
few moments, all boxes open wide. Of 
course, providing the picture warrants 
it. 

The young lady gave good evidence 
of being able to introduce extraneous 
effects simultaneously with her music 
score without interrupting it in the 
slightest; which is good. But she too 
was playing too loud all the time. Get 
back to pianissimo for the background 
an Jon’t get up to a forte excepting 
tor oceasional emphasis «nd contrast. 
The Pedal was rhythmic, but should 
have been more staceato when the 
ihythmuie effect was required from the 
Pedal. Ever hear Mr. Pietro A. Yon 
play a rhythmic Pedal? He does it to 
perfection; hear his next New York 
recital, and then practise till you can 
imitate him. 


And get away from pernicious flutes. 

They sicken everything and everybody 
if we use them too much. Sweet and 
beautiful they are, but only by contrast 
with the strings and reeds. The lady 
was kind enough to use a string baelk- 
ground much of the time, against 
which she played her flute and reed 
solos, with fine effect; we could have 
stood much more of it. And if the left 
hand had been slightly quieter, it would 
have been better. Most organists think 
an accompaniment to a violin or a 
voice or any other music-making device 
should be softer, much softer, than the 
solo; yet when we put this solo and 
accompaniment idea across to the or- 
gan we make the accompaniment only 
the least bit softer than the solo; then 
when an audience goes crazy over some 
half-baked. singer whose solo melody 
does stand out (mostly unfortunately) 
we wonder why. Give the public a 
real organ melody it can hear, and an 
accompaniment on strings it can hardly 
hear, with the Pedal almost out of 
sight, and see what happens. 
. Were I a theater manager I’d insti- 
tute forced vacations and send my or- 
ganist to visit other theaters and bring 
back to me written reports on the 
organ playing, and I’d insist upon a 
detailed analysis, not mere generalities. 
One day a week for six months would 
improve the organ music in my house 
and make my organists supreme. 
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Mercersburg Carillon 


THROUGH the courtesy of Mr. Daniel Heefner, Editor 
of the Academy Quarterly, these pages present the second 
largest carillon in America, that recently dedicated in 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. The carillon was 
made in England by Gillett & Johnston; it consists of 
forty-three bells, from tenor A to treble G, the largest 
bell weighing 314 tons, the smallest 12 pounds. Into this 
carillon were melted copper 

coins from all over the world. 

the earliest dating 2000 B.C., 

pieces of shell from the bat- 

tlefields of France, metal from 

Old TIronsides and Nelson’s 

Flagship Victoria, a piece of 

copper wire from P.N.9 which 

made the Hawaiian flight, and 

a shaving from the Liberty 

Bell. 

The first carillon recital was 

given Oct. 13th last by Mr. 

Anton Brees. Recitals are 

given by Mr. Brees every Sun- j 

day at 3 o’clock. Sample “a 
programs and_ selections are 
herewith given. 

The bell tower rises a hun- 
dred feet above the ground, 
with the carillon clavier in the 
room directly beneath the larg- 
est bells, about twenty feet 
away. That carillon-playing 
has its artistic possibilities 
may be judged by the detailed 
comment of the campanology 
expert of Birmingham Univer- 
sity in referring to Mr. Brees’ 
work : 

“T particularly appreciated 
the well defined rhythm, the 
delicate phrasing, the proper 
melodie definition and the beau- 
tiful variation of tone. The 
pedal work was exceptionally 
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CARILLON CLAVIER 

Mr. Anton Brees, the young Belgian who was brought to 
America for the world’s largest carillon in the Fifth Avenue 
fine.” Baptist Church, New York. 



























































Mercersburg Academy has derived considerable fame 
from the prominent families who have sent their boys 
there; among them the President’s boys have carried pop- 
ular attention to Mercersburg in recent years. Mrs. Coolidge 
cfficiated in the corner-stone laying of the new Chapel. 
The location of the Chapel is particularly advantageous, 
as it stands on a hill overlooking a wide stretch of the 
lcautiful Cumberland Valley. Mr. Ralph Adams Cram 
was the architect and the Skinner Organ Company was 

chosen to build the organ. 
Mr. John Groth, M.A., a 
graduate of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed organist of the 
Academy. Recitals are given 
every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Sunday afternoon; excerpts 
from Mr. Groth’s programs are 
also herewith presented. He is 
of the younger generation of 
organists but his programs ap- 
pear to be of delightful charae- 
ter, with a highly creditable 
mixture of the severe classics 
in right proportion with the 
easier melody pieces of organ 


Beil ‘ } literature. Though still in his 


early twenties, Mr. Groth is a 
very evident asset to Mercers- 
burg Academy, and a credit to 
the organ profession. 

Mr. William E. Zeuch, of 
the .Skinner staff gave the 
opening recital.on the organ, 
which was the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. George A. Wood; it is a 
four-manual instrument of 
fifty-five stops and 3133 pipes. 
Among the donors of the vari- 
ous parts and equipment of 
the Chapel are: 

President Coolidge 

Gov. Pinchot 

Ex-Gov. Stuart 

Maj. Gen. Lejeune 

Col. E. C. Proctor 
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‘R. sOHN GROTH 
lh. “ITAL PROGRAMS 
MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 
A Program 
Bech—Prelude D 
MacDowell—Wild Rose 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Haydn—Andante (Sym. D) 
Meyerbeer—Coronation March 
Excerpts 
Bonnet—Rp, amce sams Paroles 
Saint-Saens—Swan 
Boellmann—Ronde Francaise 
Massenet—Meditation 
Liadow—Music Box 
Ferrata—Marche Triomphale 
Dickinson—Berceuse 
Lemmens—Fanfare 
Dubois—Jeanne d’Are 
Nevin—Song of Sorrow 
Karg-Elert—Now Thank We All 
Widor—Allegro (4th) 
Buxtehude—Fugue C 
Vodorinski—Prelude C-sm 


CARILLON PROGRAMS 
Mr. AnTON BREES 
MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 
A Program 
Bellini—Fantasia La Norma 
Bayly—“Long Long Ago” 
Work—“Marching Through Georgia” 
Horn—“Banks of Allan Water” 
Beethoven—Minuet Op. 49 
“Son of God Goes Forth to War” 
“God of Abraham Praise” 
Schubert—Lob der Thranen 
Schubert—Der Alpenjager 
Rubinstein—Melody F 
Excerpts 
Penn—“Smilin’ Thru’ ” 
Seott—“Annie Laurie” 
Beethoven—Minuet G 
“Nearer My God to Thee” 
“T Need Thee Every Hour” 
“Carry Me Baek to Old Virginny” 
Volga Boat Song 
“Sweet and Low” 
“Battle Hvmn of the Republic” 
Mozart—Minuet E-f Sym. 
Nevin—“Rosary” 
Bridal March (Lohengrin) 
Cadman—“At Dawning” 


Critiques 
IR. LOUIS VIERNE 

American Dresut—F erp. 1, 1927 
UNDOUBTEDLY the most famous 
organist to visit America is Mr. Louis 
Vierne, solo organist of Notre Dame 
Cathedral, Paris. His compositions, 
in the opinion of the profession, rank 
him higher than any other living or- 
ganist. He is blind, has suffered much 
in many wavs; he finds profound 
sympathy and quite likely an unpre- 
eedented veneration in America. These 
things crowded the New York Wana- 
maker Auditorium to the doors for 
his debut. 

Bach—Toecata and Fugue Dm 

Bach—My Heart Lies Heavy 

Bach—In Thee is Joy 

Vierne—Preamble 

Vierne—Complaint 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY CARILLON 


Second largest in America; the largest bell weighs 3% tons, the smallest 12 
pounds; there are 43 bells. 


Vierne—Epitaph 

Vierne—Canzona 

Vierne—A rabesque 

Vierne—Marche Funebre 

Vierne—Adagio (1st) 

Vierne—Finale (1st) 

The console was manipulated be- 
tween numbers by Mr. Vierne’s assis- 
tant, who also made minor registra- 
tional changes while he was playing. 
Presumably the one thing that will 
interest American organists in Mr. 
Vierne’s tour is his playing of his own 
great works, not the eighteen little 
pieces programed for his opening three 
recitals in New York but the gigantic 
organ sonatas; it was an element of 
disappointment not *to hear one of 
these masterworks eomplete at cach of 
the three recitals—what a great value 
his own nlayinge of them would have 
had for the profession. 

Mr. Vierne .comes as a oreat ex- 
ponent of Bach-and Vierne. The pro- 
gram note said, “It is a. rare privi- 


lege for organists, students and lovers 
ot the organ generally to have the 
opportunity of hearing the composi- 
tions of one of the foremost organ 
composers played by the composer 
himself.” His playing is vigorous, 
emphatic, quite clean-cut; he has 
plenty of poise, avoids all effort to 
compete -registrationally with others 
not handicapped as himself, delights 
in the meditative and profound. It 
was a relief to find no improvisation 
scheduled for any of the three concerts. 

Interested readers will find articles 
about Mr. Vierne in THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST on page 14, January 1920; 
page 366, Sept. 1922; 719, Dec. 1923; 
and an article by him in the May 
1920 issue. 

America welcomes him royally. We 
hone. his tour will bring as great hap- 
niness to himself as professional pro- 
fit to the organists who take the 
opportunity of hearing him. 

—T. Scorr BuHRMAN. 
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Builders’ Brevities 


Short Paragraphs that Give an Idea of 
Things of Vital Interest in the 
Organ World 


FRANK BLASHFIELD’S 


specialty of modernizing old organs 
has some startling results. It seems a 
pity to ask a great organ factory to 
devote itself to cleaning up an old 
organ when its chief business is build- 
ing new and constantly improved in- 
struments. Mr. Blashfield’s announce- 
ment of last month is food for thought. 
Mr. Dunham, of T.A.O. Staff, is one 
of the first to take advantage of the 
Blashfield idea, using Mr. Blashfield’s 
services in this case merely to install 
correctly a set of new Chimes. The 
cost of modernizing is within reach of 
all owners of organs; consider what 
it will do to a 3m or 4m organ of 
the vintage of 1900 or even 1910. In- 
cidentally it will release the large or- 
gan factories from diverting their 
energies to side issues. 


HALL 


has installed a small organ in the 
Palos Verdes residence of Mr. William 
Ripley Dorr, representative of the 
firm in that territory. 


KILGEN 


announces the perfection of a testing 
device for magnets, “the most perfect 
ohnmeter ever manufactured; it is the 
only instrument of its type in any 
organ factory and has enabled the 
Company to compile a vast amount of 
hitherto unknown data regarding mag- 
nets in general, and in particular” to 
those used in the organ. The direct 
result is “a simplified action, freer 
from complications, and absolutely 
fool-proof.” 


WELTE 


stock might have brought the gentle 
reader a fortune had he sold short 
late in January; it took a tumble 
from 48 to 22, and then back to 27. 
What a chance missed! Welte officials 
have known for some time that specu- 
lators have been juggling with their 
stock. Somebody could have made 
$690,000 profit on the 23,000 shares 
that changed hands that one day. 
Welte-Mignon will soon be in their 
own new home in the elite section of 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Mr. Arthur J. Thompson, who has 
just completed a four-year Columbia 
University course, spent half a year 
in England and France, inspecting 
organs and playing them, with the co- 
operation of Messrs. Compton, Dupre, 
Harrison, Willis, and others. He has 
returned to New York as a member 
of Mr. R. P. Elliot’s staff. 


INDUSTRIAL DIGEST AND PROFESSIONAL RECORD 


THE NEW THOUGHT 
movement claims that its first temple 
built as such is that about completed 
in Cincinnati; it will house a divided 
2-28 organ. 

KOHLER-LIEBICH 

020 Liberty Cathedral Chimes and 149 
Liberty Harp installed in an organ 
at Olney attract more attention to the 
work of the organist than all the rest 
of the organ. Not sad, but true; a 
meal without sweets is unfinished, un- 
enjoyed. An organ without percus- 
sion is unfinished; it is a handicap to 
an organist, a deterent to salaries. 


Publishers’ Brevities 


Things to Come or Things Done to 
Make More and Better Music 


DITSON’S 
current novelty list includes three or- 
gan compositions and a transcription, 
much new choir music, and, among 
other things, a summary of the re- 
ports on Cadman’s new opera “A 
WItTcH oF SALEM” produced Dee. 8th, 
1926, by the Chicago Opera Company, 
published by Ditson. 

FISCHER 
is also producing an American opera, 
Deems Taylor’s “Tur Kine’s HENCH- 
MAN,” for which the composer re- 
ceived $10,000 on a commission from 
the Metropolitan Opera Company to 
write an opera for them. Everybody 
familiar with what Mr. Taylor has 
already done is predicting something 
unsurpassed when the premier at the 
Metropolitan is ready. A reprint of 
an article by Mr. Taylor about his 
opera is available, and worth reading. 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST believes 
Deems Taylor is at present America’s 
greatest hope musically. Fischer issues 
interesting literature for music buyers, 
not so much to induce musicians to 
buy, as to show them how to buy. 

The new collection, “Solo to Great,” 
priced at $1.00, is having unprece- 
dented sale; better get your copy. No 
padding in the collection, paper cover 
to save cost, see the adv. for contents. 
Since the “Henchman” remarks were 

written as above the opera has been 
performed twice at the Metropolitan 
with every seat sold long in advance 
and all possible standing room sold. 
A fuller comment will be made in a 
later issue; for the present we have 
svace only to report that there were 
about two dozen curtain calls for the 
Composer, the press gave front-page 
reports and more praise than has ever 
been given any American production 
of any kind. What this means to 
American professional musicians is of 
utmost significance. 

LORENZ 
is featuring “THe Hraventy Licnr” 
a cantata bv Mrs. Carrie B. Adams, 
one of America’s best esteemed music 
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personages. Mrs. Adams, now of Port- 
land, Oregon, was for many years on 
the faculty of State Normal School, 
Terre Haute, Ind., where she long re- 
sided. Her first anthem was written 
half a century ago. 


The Press Says— 


Things Calculated to Help Organists 
Understand the Public’s Ability to 
Comprehend and Enjoy 


NOTE: If the reader finds anything 
under this heading not so calculated, 
his subscription will be advanced one 
year for his calling it to the attention 
of the Editor. Contributors to the 
column are required to— 

Send actual press clippings; 

Pencil-mark phrases or sentences 
they think worthy of inclusion here; 

Give * ame and date of issue of the 
newspaper clipped from. 

Contributors ignoring these requests 
uill in turn be ignored by the column. 
MR. WM. S. BAILEY in the Macon 
Auditorium dimmed the lights and 
gained what the Telegraph called “an 
atmosphere of genuine musical feel- 
ing.” The result was a long press 
report that would make fine advertis- 
ing for Mr. Bailey but poor material 
for these technical pages. 

MR. RICHARD KEYS BIGGS’ 
“ease and repose” impressed the Sun, 
in no less a town than New York, 
where the Tribune learned of his “deep 
feeling and secure musicianship” and 
called him “one of our very best or- 
ganists.” The Daily Press, Newport 
News, Va., speaks of his “most de- 
lightful program which appealed to 
every person in the audience.” The 
Miami Herald waxes imaginative and 
finds “stiff organ pipes turned into 
dancing elves,” but in colder diagnosis 
it notes “his phrasing is unusually 
neat...he swings so rhythmically 
from one phrase to another.” 

MRS. VIRGINIA CARRINGTON- 
THOMAS impressed the Chicago 
Journal with her “eagerness of taste 
and dependable craftsmanship ;” the 
Jacksonville Times-Union mentions her 
“taste and precision.” Music News, 
Chicaro, says “phrases came positively, 
definitely’ ard mentions a “lovely 
placiditv” in her choral prelude. 

MR. PALMER CHRISTIAN’S as- 
sets include “virtuoso facility” (which 
gets evervbodv) and “crispness,” ac- 
cording to the New York Tribune; 
Detroit News likes his “ervstal clear” 
nlaving; the Rochester Times-Union 
thinks he “knows the secret of making 
an organ recital interestine:” the 
Rochester Democrat thanks him for 
not allowine the .~gan to remain “dry 
ard stodgy.” 
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MR. OTTO T. HIRSCHLER em- 
ploys “delicate shaaings’ and is mas- 
ter of the “imterpretauion of moods 
and motives, the weaving of intricate 
embellishments,” according to the Long 
Beach Press-‘velegraph, 

MISS CHARLOTTE KLEIN im- 
presses ithe St. Augustine Record with 
her “sympathetic” interpretations, at 
two recitals a month apart. 

MISS EDITH LANG “had a per- 
sonal charm that won her audience 
before she played a single note; she 
is a unique and businesslike musical 
personality,” says the Washington 
Star; she played Jadassohn’s SCHERZO 
DIALoGuE and had to repeat it, for 
“her almost uncanny skill at character 
drawing in portraying the masculine 
and feminine speakers in this instru- 
mental conversation was a thing to 
marvel at.” 

MR. HUGH McAMIS has “an 
agreeable crispness of style,” says the 
San Antonio Express in a long re- 
port of his first municipal recital. 

MR. EDWARD RECHLIN is a 
different sort of a recitalist; he plays 
not to please but to inspire. “Dignity 
and expressive ability,” says the New 
York Tribune; “unfailing accuracy of 
rhythm and scrupulous taste in regis- 
tration,” says the New York Telegram; 
“lofty conception,” says the Sun. 

MR. ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEI- 
DER plays neither to please nor in- 
spire but to display the gigantic, the 
beautiful, the noble in organ musie. 
The San Diego Independent gave him 
“unanimous praise and enthusiasm” 
and found his lecture-vecitals “the 
most unique and progressively instrue- 
tive opportunities for earnest stu- 
dents,” givirg a “newer and deeper 
appreciation and understandine” of 
organ music. Baeh under his hand 
became a thine of “livivne beauty, in- 
stantly intelligible, and possessing rare 
charm,” beeause Mr. Riemensehneider 
possesses “a remarkable power of 
analvsis.” 

MR. HENRY F. SETRERT “proved 
to the audience that musie ean be an 
art, not mere technic: ean toueh and 
hold one’s emotions. not just satisfy 
one’s interest in the unusual,” says 
the Endicott Bulletin; the Ithaca 
Journal says he “ehanged the instru- 
ment into a living thing, which seemed 
to speak out and tell one of its joys 
and sorrows.” 

MR. HARRY A. SYKES displays 
“brilliance and virility,” says the Le- 
banon News, which also praises his 
“tonal discrimination” with “unstinted 
admiration.” 

MR. ALBERT TUFTS’ playing is 
“fresh and breezy,” says the Chicago 
Tribune, while another Chicago critic 
mentions his “orchestral character of 
playing.” 

MR. PIETRO YON “is an organist 
of personality; under his hands Bach 
assumed new wonders, for all pom- 


% 
MR. L. G. DEL CASTILLO 


The Boston photoplayer who has founded a 
school for theater organists in Boston, with 
two Estey organs built to his own specifica- 
tions, a projection machine, stereoptican, and 
Victrola as initial equipment to be ready 
late in March or early in April. Mr. Del 
Castillo is included in THE AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST’s list of the six greatest photoplayers 
of the Metropolis; his founding a school for 
theater organists exclusively and independent 
of every other consideration is an indication 
of the new age of efficiency and adequate 
preparation in the organ world of the future. 
The day of the specialist is here. 


posity was rendered out of it, and 
replaced by an untamiliar but wholly 
enjoyable light-heartedness. The audi- 
ence was all but hysterical in its ap- 
plause,” says the Omaha Bee—which 
bears out these columns’ contention of 
long ago that Mr. Yon has deserted 
tradition and is doing his own think- 
ing. The Omaha World-Herald says 
“the artist proved at once the magni- 
ficent power he has of swaying his 
audience at will. His registration and 
clever manipulation produced color 
effects and dynamics never before 
heard in Omaha.” 


WE MUST FIGHT IT OUT 
By No Axe To Grinp 


THE VISITING ORGANIST has 
been discussed in THE AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST; were it not so pathetic it 
would be a_ situation ealling for 
righteous protest or at least some sharp 
criticism from the struggling organists 
of America and their fellow musicians. 

Due to some extent no doubt to 
propaganda which has been broadcast 
for a long time, the idea has appar- 
ently taken hold of the American 
publie that anv one who is French or 
English or Italian, and who plays or 
has played the organ, and who conde- 
seends to come to our uncultured 
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country, must naturaily be overwhelm- 
ingly. great and awe-inspiring. ‘his 
seems especially so in regard to the 
French. Uo you remember the young 
French lady who has so widely adver- 
tised as being the “Greatest Woman 
Organist in the World’? What colossal 
nerve! | will remember the stupid 
work she made of one recital. Fiasco 
is the only word to describe some of 
it. Yet she was rated the “World’s 
Greatest.” 

The latest in our midst is the fa- 
mous and beloved Vierne. We must 
speak with reverence—Vierne! It is 
truly a wonderful privilege for Ameri- 
cans to hear Mr. Vierne, for unless 
he had been brought to America there 
would be thousands of American or- 
ganists who would never see him, or 
hear him. The program note for his 
debut recital spoke of him not so 
much as a great recitalist, but rather 
dwelt upon the value of “hearing the 
compositions of one of the foremost 
organ composers played by the com- 
poser himself.” 

But will the American organ pro- 
fession be able to present Mr. Vierne 
to the lay public in that light and 
refrain from the deadly impetus to 
proclaim him a great recitalist, a great 
entertainer? His manager points the 
way; we can only hope there are 
enough organists in influential posi- 
tions in America to make of Mr. 
Vierne’s tour an unmixed blessing to 
the world of the organ and a triumph 
for the grand old man personally. But 
with greatest respect to the blind 
Vierne—his sincere musicianship, his 
great compositions, his great work as 
a teacher—tell us why, and why again, 
do they push a man on the concert 
stage otf America when that is as 
foreign to him as it would be to me? 

I plead with my fellow organists 
not to misrepresent Mr. Vierne to the 
public; it ean only damage him and 
us and the public too. It is we of the 
profession who need to hear him, but 
not as a recitalist; hear him as an ex- 
ponent of his own great organ comno- 
sitions, his immortal “symphonies.” 

We hone we have heard the last of 
the Great French, Great English, and 
all—unless perhans they ean change 
their attitude and come not as great 
nlavers but as great composers. If 
thev as plavers would keep their Halo 
they must not plav for the coming 
veneration of us. for we are swiftly 
heenmine disillnsioned. 

READING ORGAN PLAYERS 

CLUB 
THE CLUB eave its initial procram, 
Jan. 30. at the First Reformed. pre- 
sentine Miss Rhea Drexel. Mrs. Carrie 
Zerbe, E. A. Bickel, Miss Emily Shade, 
Earl W. Rollman, and W. Richard 
Wagener. The officers. are; Pres., 
Myrow R. Moyer; Vice-Pres., W. 
Richard Wagner; Sec., Earl W. Roll- 
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Not for the least 
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Nor for the most 
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Main Office and Works: MERRICK, N. Y. 








Palmer Christian 
AMERICAN — RECITALIST 


Playing characterized 
by imaginative use of 
tone color; brilliancy; 
sane but unhackneyed 
interpretation. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


East of the Mississippi: ALEXANDER RUSSELL, 
Wanamaker Aupitorium, New York. West of the 
Mississippi and Canada: Bocurt-LaBERcE CoNCERT 
ManacEMENT, Inc., 130 West 42Np St., NEw York. 





Saint-Saens 


His Life and Art 
By WATSON LYLE 


AN INVALUABLE 5 x 7 book of 210 pages for 
organists, long enough to tell all the vital facts, con- 
densed enough to be interesting to the end. Do you 
know how this great French composer inherited con- 
sumption (page 2), that he had “two mothers” (p. 3), 
whether the tales are true of the “whippings and force” 
used to make him practice (p. 5), why his lessons were 
stopped even though he was actually a child prodigy (p. 
6), how his teacher was able to make him agree in 
arguments (p. 7), what his mother said when they asked 
her what he would play at twenty since he was playing 
Beethoven at ten (p. 10), what frightened him at four- 
teen when he first played the organ and why the class 
laughed (p. 11), the lie that got his first symphony played 
(p. 12), and the innumerable other interesting and human 
events in the life of the great musician? The book is 
supplemented by chapters on his compositions and a com- 
plete list of all his works. No program-maker can afford 
to miss this book. 


Price $2.00 net postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 Crry Hatt Station, New York, N. Y. 





OVER 90 YEARS OF UNINTERRUPTED SUCCESS 
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Organs of 
Highest Excellence 
and Distinction 


MOST APPROVED MODERN METHODS 


@ 


Main Office and Works: 
KENDAL GREEN . . MASSACHUSETTS 


Branches: Boston, New YorK, PHILADMLPHIA, CHICAGO 
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Australia 
by 
ARTHUR 
SMYTH 
Official 


Representative 





Frost’s 500th recital 


Miss Lillian 
was given a few weeks ago at the 
Pitt Street Congregational Church, of 
which she has been organist for many 


years. She is a fine concert organist, 
and her programs cover a wide field 
of organ literature from the works of 
Bach to those of Karg-Elert and 
Vierne. 

When Miss Frost went to England 
in 1912 she received lessons from Dr. 
Aleock, organist of Salisbury Cathed- 
ral and sub-organist at Westminister 
Abbey; she also spent some time in 
Paris as a pupil of Widor. An in- 
teresting feature of her tour was a 
series of recitals which she gave in 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. Miss 
Frost is doing great work in Sydney. 
The organ she plays is a 3-38 Hill. 
The voicing is particularly good in 
places, but the ensemble is not what 
it should be, owing probably to four 
or five registers waiting completion. 


British Echoes 
By DR. ORLANDO MANSFIELD 


THE YEAR that has just passed 
marked the centenary of the birth of 
that great virtuoso, William Thomas 
Best (1826-1897), the pioneer of Han- 
delian and classical organ arrange- 
ments, in the production of which it 
is more than doubtful if he has ever 
been surpassed. As his successor, my 
old friend Dr. A. L. Peace, once said 
of him, “His arrangements are for all 
time. Any work he has arranged never 
needs to be done again by another 
hand.” 

Of course the usual stories have 
been told of Best’s witty but too often 
vitriolic comments upon men, music, 
and organ matters generally, and a 
few good tales of the great virtuoso 
have been added to the large stock 
already existing. Perhaps most im- 
portant and interesting statement is 
that made by the Editor of The Mu- 
sical Times, upon the authority of 
Best’s physician, to the effect that 
Best’s freedom from nervousness, and 
consequent deadly accuracy and ap- 
parent inability to play a wrong note, 
was largely due to the comparatively 
slow tempo of his circulatory organs— 
the beating of his pulse being s° uch 
lower than normal that it was made 
the subject of an article in The Lan- 
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MISS LILLIAM FROST 
An Australian organist 


cet, England’s leading music journal. 
Neither in quantity nor in quality, 
however, have the British musical 
papers done adequate justice to the 
memory of this remarkable man. Nor 
does it appear, judging from the ab- 
sence of any comment thereon, as if 
any of the writers had read my article 
on Best which appeared in The Mu- 
sical Quarterly of April, 1918, a fifty- 
paged monograph which, at the time 
of its appearance, was regarded by 
competent critics as an important con- 
tribution to music biography, and 
which contained information, gleaned 
at first hand from Best’s pupils and 
friends, which had never before been 
published. 

The Organists’ Association meetings 
at Manchester last year appear to 
have been fairly successful, the veteran 
organist, Dr. Kendrick Pyne, giving a 
fine recital on his five-manual organ 
in the Manchester Town Hall. 

The historic Three Choirs Festival, 
held last year at Gloucester, gave a 
hearing to several new works, the most 
distinguished of which was the church 
canata by Sir Walford Davies, “HicH 
HEAVEN’s Krna.” 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 
CURRENT ENGAGEMENTS 


Fitchburg, Mass., Feb. 13, March 13. 

WJZ Recital, Feb. 20. 

Town Hall, New York, Feb. 11, 25. 

Nashua, N. H., return, May 5. 

Lebanon, Pa., May 16. 

Mamaroneck, N. Y., May 8. 

New York Institute for Blind, Feb. 18. 

St. Petersburg, Fla., return, Jan. 28. 

Holy Trinity, New York, Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, Mar. 6. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 27, reengage- 
ment from opening new Skinner. 








OUR REGULAR monthly demonstration was 
given Feb. 9th, Loew’s State, New York, by 
Miss Eleanor Allen whose most interesting 
and varied program consisted of the 1st, 2nd, 
and 4th Mvts. of the Suite by Barnes, Bon- 
net’s Elves, Zez. Confrey’s Three Little Od- 
cities, and two groups of jazz, Blue Skies, 
Little Spanish Town, Muddy Waters, and a 
selection from Queen High. 

A brief talk was given by the president, 
Miss Vera Kitchener. The annual meeting will 
be held in May; Mr. Huvdesven will give the 
next demonstration early in March. 

The Valentine Party at the Havens Studio 
Feb. 14 proved one of the best parties of the 
season—a real get-to-gether, with dancing and 
delicious refreshments. The social committee 
hopes that each member and friend will look 
forward to the coming events of the Society. 

Miss Emily Geiger Heller is now playing 
a new 3m Moller at the Loew’s Spooner. 

Miss Ruth Barrett was heard at Wana- 
meker’s Auditorium Jan. 18, and at Town 
Hall Feb. 3: hoth voncerts were highly suc- 
cessful, 

Miss Vera Kitzhener opened the New Year 
by playing a film in Aeolian Hall; much to 
her surprise the whole film was in Spanish. 

Our New Members are: Albert Roth, Loew’s 
Gates Ave.; George Latsch, The Brautford, 
Newark, N. J.; Victor C. Neaisraied, at The 
National; Carleton H. Bullis of Cleveand, who 
is enjoying the Victor Baier Scholarship at 
Columbia: a new and youthful member is 
Walter Eshert presiding at Tuxedo Theater; 
Walter is only fifteen and we are proud of 
him. 

Mrs. John Priest and daughter now in 
England will return here early in the Spring. 

Mr. Marsh McCurdy is busy with his Mon- 
day morning lecture series on Better Motion 
Picture Playing, and preparing for recital 
work to be broadcast from the Welte organ 
at the Grand Central exposition over WOR. 

Cheerful Willoughby, who left the Loew 
Circuit about a year ago, is located at the 
Strand, Great Kills, S. I. 


VAN DUSEN ORGAN CLUB 


CoMPLETES First YEAR WITH MEMBERSHIP 
oF 250—Many New APPOINTMENTS 
THE CLUB held its first anniversary meeting 
Feb. 10 with a short recital by members and 
a lecture on organ construction by Mr. 
Walter Harly. A Valentine party closed the 

evening, with refreshments and a dance. 
The following appointments were an- 
neunced: Dorothy Hultgreen, LaFort, Ind.; 
Chas. Vogel. Saxe’s, Wausau, Wis.; Paul 
Forsythe, Florence, S. C.; Stanley Anstett, 
Hammond, Ind.; F. L Marrictt, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Ted Sanford, Racine, Wis.; Helen 
Hoyt, Arlington Heights, Ill.; Sam Luccas, 
Tuisa, Okla.; Harold L. Lyon, Ottumwa, Ia.; 
Beatrice Royt, Chicago: Lucille Hoover, San- 


dusky, Ohio; Paul Esterlt, Chicago; Clyde 
Young, Columbus: Anna Karish, Chicago; 
Mrs. Florence Campbell, Chicago; Rose 


Potrzilka, Chicago. 


ORGAN-PLAYING PRIZE 


ILLINOIS, IOWA, NEBRASKA, WISCONSIN 
ORGANISTS OFFERED $550. 
THE I.F.M.C. and the Chicago N.A.O. have 
raised $550 for three organ-playing prizes; 
first prize $250. is contributed by Mr. Wil- 
liam H: Barnes. The required list is: 

Bach Fartasia Gm 

Guilmant Sorata 1 
One of these must be played from memory; 
age limits 21 to 32, registration fee $5.00, 
contestants must be native-born or of 
naturalized parents, and must have had all 
their music iraining in Amcrica. Contest in 
Chicago between April 18th and 25th; further 
data from Mrs. E. J. Tyler, 2636 N. Fran- 
cisco Ave., Chicago. 

Contributors besides Mr. Barnes are Van 
Dusen Club, Soviety of Theater Organists, Mr. 
Calvin Brown, Austin Organ Co., N.A.O., 
Sinfonia Fraternity, Phi Beta Sorority, Mrs. 
Andrew Langwill, Mrs. M. J. Carpenter. 


$500 COMPOSITION PRIZE 
THE A.N.O. offers $500, donated by Kilgen, 
for an Overture, Tone-Poem, or Fantasia, re- 
quiring from six to twelve minutes. Contest 
closes May 15, 1927. For particulars write 
National Association, Wanamaker Auditorium, 
New York City. 
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Buhl Organ Co., Inc. 


successors to 


Buhl and Blashfteld Organ Co. 


Utica, N. Y. 


Since 1905 Builders of 


High Grade Organs 





Bring your organ problems to us 
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MODERNIZING 


Frank Blashfield 


A perfectly logical and matter of fact proposition that 
can be expressed in dollars and cents. 


For example:—A 35-stop 3-manual Organ was installed 
in a prominent Church in Youngstown, O., in 1900. 
It is good in every respect except for some revoicing, 
but lacks the Solo stops that characterize the more 
modern productions. 

The original cost of the 

organ was 

Ten Solo stops can be ad- 

ded, and all other stops re- ~ 

voiced for another $ 7,000.00 

The Organ will then be an 

entirely modern instrument 

in every respect and rep- 


resent a total outlay of . -$14,000.00 

A new 45-stop Organ of 

any good Builder’s make 

would cost at least $30,000.00 
Modernizing effects a clear saving of $16,000.00 


Inquiries Invited—A ddress 
1719 East 82Np. St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Austin Organs 


OTE a letter from a church in which we have 

recently built an organ—particularly for the 

tone of satisfaction with all the circumstances of 
the matter: 


Austin Organ Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


At a meeting of the Vestry of All 
Saints Church the following was voted: 


“Resolved that the Vestry of All 
Saints Church, Watsonville, California, 
expresses its gratification with the magnifi- 
cent instrument of special construction, 
Austin Organ No. 1461, installed in our 
church October 1926, and tenders its 
thanks to the Austin Organ Co. for the 
many respects in which the terms of the 
contract were exceeded, and for special 
courtesies and considerations voluntarily 
extended by the Company.” 


Incidentally a new catalog, richly illustrated, is 
now available. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
175 Woodland Street - Hartford, Conn. 





NATALE BALBIANI & CO. 
Milano - New York 


IMPORTED ARTISTIC PIPE ORGANS 


for Churches and Halls 


ALBIANI ORGANS of all sizes have been erected in 
most of the important centers of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Central and South America. 

The first mammoth five manual electric Balbiani ongan in 
America was dedicated with great success in the Church of 
St. Vincent Ferrer (66th Street and Lexington Avenue) New 
York City, on May 9th, 1926. 

With equal success, several other smaller Balbiani organs 
have been installed: — 

St. Patrick's Church, Hartford, Conn. 

Monastery of the Visitation, Riverdale, N. Y. 

Convent of Jesus and Mary, New York City. 

St. Joseph’s Church, Coraopolis, Pittsburgh, Pa. And a 
number of others for different centers in the United States 
are now on the way to completion. 

New orders for Balbiani organs to be delivered during 
1927 and 1928 are now solicited. 

The N. Balbiani Organ Co. produces the most artistic, 
modern and mechanically perfect instruments built of the finest 
material and voiced by great artists. 


For particulars address 
INSTITUTE OF CONCERT VIRTUOSI 


853 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Sole agent of the N Ralbiani & Co. of Milano, Italy 
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THE BACH CLUB 

THE BACH CLUB of Dalias, Texas, is hold- 
ing meetings the third Saturday of each month, 
with a membership of 25. At the February 
meeting a Bach Choralprelude was played by 
Miss Ruby Lagow, and papers were read by 
Miss Annette Black on Organ Builders of 
America, by Miss Gertrude Mann on Compar- 
isons in Organ Construction, and by Miss 
Evelyn Babers on Comparisons in Organ 
Specifications. 

Mrs. J. H. Cassidy, president of the Ciub, 
head of the organ department of Southern 
Methodist University, gives a recital on the 
4m Hillgreen-Lane in McFarlin Auditorium 
every Wednesday afternoon. 

CHICAGO §.T.O. 

AT THE REGULAR monthly meeting of the 
Chicago Society of Theater Organists, Jan. 
2th the following were installed for 1927; 
Pres., Miss Anita de Mars; Vice Pres., Mr. 
Walter Wright; Sec., Mr. Walter Martin; 
Treas., Mr. J. Gibbs Spring; Mrs. Grace 
Si yder, Mr. Ralph Hix, and Mr. Claud Ball, 
Directors. 

It was votel to change from The Chicago 
Society of Organists to The Chicago Society 
of Theater Orgauists. 

The members were entertained by Miss 
Olga Sandor (pianist) and Miss Jesse Karns 
(vocalist) in a delizhtful program. 

The February meeting was held on the 
22nd at midnight in Kimball Frall. 


Recital Selections 
Confined Largely to Contemporary and 
Less Commonplace Numbers 


*GERHAR)?D T. ALEXIS 
Dedicating 2m Bennett 
Fairclough—t ventide 
Federlein—Toccata Drm 
Alexis—Supplication 
Yon—Hymn of Glory 
Dubois—March of Magi 
Sivelius—Finlandia 
ALLAN BACON 
COLUEE OF PACIFIC 
Stoighton—In Fairyland 
Rogers —Scherzo (Son. 1) 
Clokey—Legende 
Stoughton—Chinese Garden 
Clokey—W oodland Idyl 
Rubinstein—Kamennoi Ostrow 
*ANDREW BAIRD 
REFORMED—POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Matthews—Fountain 
Saint-Saens— -March Heroique 
Ferrata—Nocturne Op. 9—2 
Dethier—Scherzo 
Yon-—La Concertina 
*HAROLD JACKSON BARTZ 
Dedicating 8m Moller 
Dawes—Melody 
Brewer-—Autumn Sketch 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 
Bonnet—Variations de Concert 
PAUL ALLEN BEYMER 
TRINITY METHODIST—ALGONAC, MICH. 
Sturges—Meditation 
Bonnet—Romance sans Paroles 
Guilmant—March D 
Fe lerlein—Scherzo-Pastorale 
Yon—Humcresque 
WILLIAM BRETZ 
GRACE LUTHERAN—BUTLER, PA. 
Dickinson—Berceuse 
Nevin--—Will o’ the Wisp 
Yor—Hymn of Glory 
Gigout—-Grande Choeur Dialogue 
Sibelius—Finlandia 
*DR. J. LEWIS BROWNE 
Dedicating an Austin 
Bossi—Gaudeamus Igitur 
Von Fielitz—Hymnus 
Brown—‘Scherzo Symphonique. 
Gentile. 
Bird—Concert Fantasia 
*PALMER CHRISTIAN 
CurRIst CHURCH—BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
Dedicating 4m Hall 
Russell—Basket Weaver 
ad Antalffy—Sportive Fauns 
Vivaldi—Allegro 
Corelli— Prelude 
Gigout—-Scherzo 
FREDERICK CHUBB 
Guirauc—Offertoire Pascal 
Gigout—Scherzo 
Supre—Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Guilmant—Caprice B-f 
R. GEORGE HENRY DAY 
St. PAULS METHODIST—WILMINGTON 
Lawrence—Joyous March 


Interm.zz° 


Banks—Meditation 
Frysinger—Seraph’s Strain 
MacDowell—Wild Rose 
Nevin—Narcissus: 
Day—Scherzo. Vesper Chimes. 
*PAUL DE LAUNAY 
Dedicating a Miller 
Guilmant—Andante 
Widor— Serenade 
Rousseau—Gavotte 
Rachmaninoff—Romance 
Hadley-——Mignonette. Heather. 
Grieg—Wedding Day 
MISS MARGARET WHITNEY DOW 
Lemare—Sunset 
Brewer—Autuin Sketch 
Fairclcugh—Eventide 
Fletcher—lountain Reverie 
Rheinberger-—Vision ' 
ARTHUR EGERTON 
Bingham—Prelude and Fugue Cm 
Handel—Musette and Minuet 
Strauss—Traumerie 
Debussy—Little Shepherd 
ROBERT ELMORE 
Boellmann—Suite Gothique 
Evans—Venetian Waters 
Yon—Christmas in Sicily. Toccata. 
Ungerer—Frere Jacques Dormez vouz 
Yon-—Echo. Sonata Romantica 
Yon—Minuetto Antico 
RONALD W. GIBSON 
Wood—Scng of Symeon 
Bingham—Adoration 
Bairstow—Meditation 
Honegger—I*ugue 
HERBERT HURD 
Matthews— Pastorale 
Truette—Prelude on Old Hundred 
Tombelle—-Echo 
Bibl—Vision 
Kroeger—Festal March 
Jenkins——Night. Dawn. 
*WILLIAM H. JONES 
Saint-Saens—Swan 
Lemare—-Chant de Bonheur 
3orowski—Andante (Son. 1) 
Macfarlane—Spring Song 
NORMAN LANDIS 
FLEMINGTON, N. J. 
Warner—Sea Sketch 
Ringham-—Suite Op. 25 2 Mvts. 
Dvorak—Largo (New World) 
ALBERT REEVES NORTON 
Best—Fantasie F 
Borowski—Sonata No. 3 
Andrews—Sunset Shadows 
Woodman—Scherzoso 
Reger—Benedictus 
SIBLEY G. PEASE 
Rozers—Mattrigal 
Goodwin—In the Garden 
Sheldon—Dawn 
Stoughton—Nocturne 
Zimmerman—April Song 
Johnston—Even Song 
Pease—-Swing Song 
LOUIS ROBERT 
Saint-Saens—Deluge Prelude 
Pierae—Serenade 
Banks—Chansonette 
Kinder—-Berceuse 
Yon—Rimembranza 
MISS LOUISE TITCOMB 
Contemporary French Oomposers 
Widor—Allegro (Son. 6.) 
Vierne—Pastorale (Son. 1) 
Jacobh—Hours in Burgundy (10 mvts.) 
Bonnet—Concert Variations 
Widor—Pastorale (Son. 2) 
Pierne—Cantilene 
Mulet-—Carillon-Sortie 
HAROLD TOWER 
Boellmann—Suite Gothique 
Dehissy—Little Shepherd 
Callaerts—Interme770 
Tiyde—Spring 
Handel-—Largo 
Nevin—Sketches of City 


Program Types 


A Few Complete Programs Showing 
the Ideas of Prominent Recitalists 


RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 

+Montreal Debut 
Tranck—Choral Bm 
Rogers—Scherzo (Son. E) 
Tsorowski—-Andante (Son. Am) 
Yon—Minuett« Antico 
Tondonderry Air 
Liszt—Bach Prelnde 1nl Fugue 
1.iszt—Liebestraum 


Steele—Moonlight 
Bach---Two Little Preludes 
Boex—Marche Champeire 
leur French Carols 
Widor—Toccata 
CHARLES RAYMOND CRONHAM 
PORTLAND MUNICIPAI., MAINE 
{First Frogram of Season 
Fietcher—‘Yestival Toccata 
Andrews—Serenade 2 
Simonetti—Madrigale 
Sibelius---Va'lse ‘Triste 
Iscethoven—Andante (Sym 5) 
3Bird—Oriental Sketch 
Raff—Cavatine 
Webber—Euryanthe Overture 
DR. GEORGE HENRY DAY 
jAl-Americun Sesqui Progran 
Lawrenese—Joyous March 
Dauy—Cantilene 
Dunn—Pilgrim Suite 
Banks—-Meditation 
Day---Praeludiuia (mss. ) 
Beebe—Springtime Sketch 
Frysinger—Seraph’s Strain 
Demarest—-Song of Thanksgiving 


HENRY ZIMMERMAN dedicated the 3-60 
— in St. John’s Lutheran, Richmond, 
nd, 

MR. A. W. TOBIAS has been appointed to 
the new Wurlitzer in the Indiana Theater, 
Washington, Ind. 

TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART have received 
@ 4-60 organ, the gift of Mrs. William S. 
Walbridge and Miss Sarah M. Libbey. 

MISS AMANDA GRAEBE, First United 
Lutheran, East St. Louis, Ill, has a new 
Moller. 

PHILIP WIRSCHING, the Salem, Ohio, 
organ builder, died Dec. 10th after a career 
of genuine devotion to the art and practise 
of organ building. 

H. A. D. HURD of the First Congregation- 
al, Fryeburg, Maine, discussed The Art of 
Registration before the Portland A.G.O. at its 
December meeting in the studio of Mr. Alfred 
Brinkler; Jan. 30th his 64-voice choir gave 
Holton’; ‘King of Christmas” with organ and 
8 string instruments. 

ABRAM RAY TYLER dedicated the new 
orzan in St. Paul’s Methodist, Highland Park, 
Mich., Jan. 7th. 


Chicago 


Representative 


THE COMBINED MEETING at luncheon of 
the Guild, N.A.O. Chicago Theater Organists, 
and Van Dusen Club provoked many vital 
remarks from excellent speakers, cne of which 
I caught on the fly: 

“In all my two years of attending and 
criticising church services, I have found one 
principal fault with you organists. You ary 
too afraid of originality. Strike out and do 
something new, even if they laugh at you 
for it. They laugh at everything new until 
its valuo is proved. The world belongs to 
you young people. Go out and get it! It 
will mean hard work and lots of it. But it’s 
yours.” Thus spoke Mr. Albert Cotsworth. 

When our clubs and associations can ar 
range an evening of chamber music, with a 
varied program of different combinations, 
instrumental or vocal, or both, they will find 
a key to enjoyment far above the average 
recital or lecture type. What was described 
by several as “the most enjoyable concert 
given by any Chicago club this year,’ and 
“a truly memorable concert” was planned by 
the Chicago Artists’ Association, through the 
kindness of Mr. W. H. Barnes and _his 
mother at their home early in January. The 
program contained organ solos by Mr. Barnes; 
others by your Correspondent; 
piano duets by Mr. Barnes and 
Sanders; organ, piano, violin, and soprano 
numbers, with the assistance of Mr. Paul 
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ORGAN ARCHITECT 


t THE REUTER 
Wm. H. Barnes 


Consultations - Specifications - Superintendence 
Examinations - Solutions - Conferences 


The Reuter Pipe Organ 
The organs in twenty five churches 7 oe of distinctive 
throughout the country were built merit; one that is built 


or are being built from specifications . ; 
either prepared by Mr. Barnes or strictly upon a basis of 
quality. 





inspected and adapted by him to 
suit the building, the acoustics, or 
the purpose most in mind. Money 
saved beforehand is better than ad- 


3-60 ditional cost for remedies. 
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THE REUTER ORGAN CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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ET your satisfaction be DEAGAN Cathedral Chimes, 

Scomplete.SpecifyDeagan Harp Celestes, Carillon 
percussionsintheOrganyou Harps, Marimba-Harps, 
purchase or when adding percus-e Xylophones, Orchestral Bells, etc., 
sion stops. There is no successful are produced by skilled craftsmen, 
substitute. They are used by prac- trained through years of service 
tically every Organ manufacturer under the direction of the greatest 
in North America as living authority on 


well as by a number percussion tone and 
of European builders. J. C. Deagan Inc. tuning, J. C. Deagan. 
Established 1880 


: Deagan Building, 4217 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. ‘ 
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Vernen and Miss Olive June Lacey; and duets 
for soprano and alte. Franck, Bacn, Handel, 
XKessiui, Boeuman and four Chicago com- 
posers were heard. 

The modern musical world is hungry for 
muster works for organ and Piano. Who will 
write them?! It is delightful to see a new 
FANTASIE for violin, cello, harp, and organ, 
by William Lester, a Chicago composer. 

Mr. William Stuart, political reporter for 
the Chicago American, tells us of a mammoth 
new music instrument to be installed here. 
It is the famous ‘“‘Choralcelo”. Its size is un- 
believably tremendous. Mr. Stuart says: ‘the 
ordinary pipe organ, they tell us, has 130 
stops,” (ordinary!) ‘this one has 5,200.” 
The organist has 500 extra hands to operate 
the stops. As I quotei a month or two ago, 
“The first liar’s got no chance.” Someone 
has been kidding Mr. Stuart. 

Your Correspondent has learned of two 
instances lately where organ companies have 
failed to do their duty to their customers. 
One of these is where an organ was ordered 
to be ready to install on short notice; when 
the notice was given, the superintendent being 
busy with something else, sent another to do 
the installing. This one put the Great organ 
on the wrong side of the church, the super- 
intendent has said. But this information has 
not come to hand until some six months after 
installation. 

The other incident was where a contract 
was signed for a second-hand organ of certain 
specifications. An organ was Gelivered and 
installed which proves to be an entirely differ- 
ent instrument. The committee recognized 
the difference and brought the organ builders 
to terms. 

The moral of all this seems to me a further 
urgency on the duty of organ ccmmittees to 
consult their organist before the purchase is 
made. This will aid in the development of 
honest transactions where honesty might not 
obtain, and will never do the great builders, 
whose works are always above reproach, any 
harm. 

What murder is committed in music when 
surrounded by the protection of the walls of 
the church. It is no wonder that educated 
and discerning people are loathe to attend 
church when they feel no duty thereto, since 
sc many times the minister will rave on sub- 
jects of art and science on which he has had 
such indefinite training, and then to cap the 
climax, the music committee permits the or- 
ganist to commit musical blasphemy on deli- 
cate ears. There is a church in Chicago, 
where a new organ was installed lately. Dur- 
ing the interim between organs a piano was 
used, and favorite offertorys were played: 
Lang’s Flower Song and others of the same 
style. The new organ wes irstelled. At the 
dedicatory service, 
a chime was struck solemnly four times. Joy 
was registered on the faces of the congrega- 
tion. After the Doxology, the same note four 
times more. At the end of the Lord’s Prayer, 
again four times. After the anthem, four 
times more. After the——but why continue? 
It was a perpetual four o’clock for that or- 
genist: and it is probably that ro thought of 
rudeness or boastfulness occurred to the 
committee, who may have directed thé perforti-+ 
er to do it thus, but the impression on ome 
who knows better is bound to be distastéful, 

A well-appreciated and -attended _ recifal 
was pJayed on the Bethany Reformed organ 
of Roseland by Mr. Fred Faassen, the official 
organist of Zion City Tabernaclé, and one 
well known to radio devotees. Hig program 
contained many favorites and several pleasing 
novelties of the lighter variety. 


Detroit 


Representative 


THERE IS in my mind no question, after 
hearing a wisp of a girl (Miss Arleen 
Roenické) hold an audience almost in the 
hollow of her hand, in the accompanying of 
the “Volga Boatman”. at the Broadway 


after the opening hymn, - 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


Strand, that the proper accompaniment of a 
picture, particularly a feature picture, and 
above all a serious picture, is more adeqaately 
dene by a single organist, if capable, and by 
the organ alone, than in any other way. Miss 
Roenicke loved the picture, loved the music 
she was playing, rangihg from Prince Igor 
dances to the ADAGIO finfle of the Tchaikowski 
Pathetique through a fiot of Russian color. 
Every action had ifs feflex without opvious 
effert, or visible joints; the famous Boat-song 
was not an agony bat an experience for the 
eudience, and 1 rétited not ennuied, but, 
seriously satisfied wit# an ideal perforinance. 
1 have heard Miss Koenicke do very clever 
comics and light stuff before, but, she mus: 
have lived a Jot in the last year to make that 
Wurlitzer sit up and behave, as she did. Of 
course we all hayé our high hours, and I 
probably struck one for Miss Roenicke, but, 
1 would gladly strike another soon. 

The return of Di. F. Melius Christiansen, 
and his St. Olaf Choir, was another high 
spot in a moath of;high spots. A concert of 
purely religious music that yet has the variety 
—for those old Italian and Russian church 
writers had a sense of humor, as well as 
reverence that make purely vocal music a 
joy. An-hour and a half of nothing but 
chorus singing sounds fearsome, but, the 
tremendous audience these people always com- 
mand sat spell bound. And those non-refor- 
mationists who evidently happened in by 
chance, will be part of every audience Dr. 
Christiansen commands hereafter. Two very 
discriminating friends of mire come in that 
category. They came in curiosity, but they 
left stunned. and with a new kind of musical 
appetite. My chief wonder as I hear this 
organization again, is how Dr. Christiansen 
succeeds in getting orchestral colors out of 
mere human voices. The “reed section was 
fine, the solo by the concertmaster—in this 
case mistress—a young woman with the great- 
est color range I ever heard from a human 
voice—the muted strings, and the tremendous 
erescendo of the full orchestra’ might with 
true verisimilitude be written of this miracle, 
called a choral concert. 

No, I was not overfed at the holidays, but, 
a rare month it is indeed that contains two 
such events as these totally dissimilar ex- 
perienced by 

Your grateful Correspondent. 


Harrisburg 
by 
Wituram E. 
BRETz 
Official 
Representative 


WE ARE STILL talking, and talking most 
favorably, of the recital played for our local 
N.A.O. by Mr. Alexander McCurdy, Church 
of the Redeemer, Morristewn, N. J., in Pine 
Straet Presbyterian Jan. 25. Mr. McCurdy, 
playing to a capacity audience. A _ reception 
by the Chapter followed, at which Mr. Mc- 
Curdy was guest of honor. 

For the 50th Anniversery of Augsburg 
Lutheran, Jan. 23, Miss Irene Bressler 
featured numbers by Guilmant and Gigout 
in special preludial recitals. 

Our suburbanites in Paxtang have revived 
their Music Club, a chorus of mixed voices, 
which was quite a thriving organization be- 
fore the war. Mr. Stanley Brackenstoss has 
Leen appointed director. 

Rumor has it that the new First Scientist 
is to have a 3m Pilcher. Naturally, we are 
all quite thrilled at its coming, for it will be 
the first Pilcher in this heel of oblivion, and 
we want to hear how one sounds. We hope 
it will equal the magnificent edifice in which 
it will be placed. Mr. Arthur Nesbit is the 
organist, 

The choir of Fifth St. M.E. is growing so 
rapidly under the able leadership of Mr. 
Howard Gensler, with Mrs. John R. Henry 
at the organ, that the trustees have authorized 
remodeling the choir-loft to accommodate 52 
persons. The choir is vested and once a 
month is joined by the junior choir in a 
musicale, a combined chorus of 70 voices. 


10-3 


The May Music Festive], which in past 
years has been sponsored Sy Grace Methodist, 
has outgrown its presemt quarters so that in 
the very near future an attempt will be made 
te promote it under civic management. Offi- 
cers and committees will be appointed and a 
larger place ‘s being soyght for the rendition 
of large choral works with orchestra. The 
Festival is under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Ward-Stephens. , 


New York 


by 
ALANSON 
WELLER 
Official 
Representative 


THE SEASON is hearing some excellent 
music in the Metropolitan district. The 
Washington Heights Musical Club arranged a 
splendid program at Town Hall Feb. 3. The 
principal soloists were Miss Ruth Barrett 
aud Miss Anna Carbone. Miss Barrett gave 
a charming performance of the Bach G major 
PRELUDE, the dainty PASTORALE by Foote, and 
the FINALE from Widor’s SECOND. Miss 
Carbone’s rendition of the familiar TOCCATA 
from the same Composer’s FIFTH was no less 
brilliant and superb than her performance of 
the Bonnet VARIATIONS and a SCHERZ, as 
yet unpublished, by Fontana. She is a vir- 
tuoso of the first water and if our memory 
serves us aright made a very successful debut 
last autumn. The Town Hall crgan is a 4m 
Skinner. 

Brookly has had her share of good things 
despite the post holiday slump which always 
takes place in January when the average or- 
ganist exclaims mentally, if not audibly, ‘Well 
that’s over with, nothing to worry about ’til 
Easter’. The chorus of St. James Episcopal 
under Mr. William C. Bridgman gave a very 
good performance of the Verdi Requiem Jan. 
39. They plan several other performances 
ere the season closes. Mr. Charles Banks, 
Brooklyn’s popular recitalist, gave a splendid 
program Feb. 2 displaying his versatility in 
a mixed group. There were breadth and 
nobility in the Bach PRELUDE AND FUGUE in 
C, superb brilliance in the WILLIAM TELL 
OVERTURE, and sweeping power in the excerpt 
from DIE WALKURE. Certainly this artist 
deserves the place which his admirable play- 
ing and charming compositions are winning 
for him. 

Mr. Louis Robert’s selections for his noon- 
day recitals at Holy Trinity included the 
Handel D major CoNCERTO, an excerpt from 
Dubois’ MESSE DE MARRIAGE, and two num- 
bers from Mr. Nevin’s popular RuURAL 
SKETCHES. Mr. Robert arranged the speci- 
fications of his organ, and called my atten- 
tion to a register which he calls the Silverette, 
a@ peculiarly delicate flute. 

Mr. G. Waring Stebbins is planning an in- 
teresting series of Sunday evening musicales 
in which the services of well known vocal 
ani instrumental] soloists will be enlisted. 
The Plymouth Institute Choral of which he 
is conductor gave its Winter concert Jan. 20. 

The latest organ to be installed in Brooklyn 
is the 3-59 Moller in Flatbush Presbyterian 
of which E. Harold DuVall is the very cap- 
able crganist. The dedicatory recital was 
given by Dr. Clarence Dickinson whose pro- 
gram included the FREISCHUTZ OVERTURE, 
CATHEDRAL PRELUDE AND FUGUE, and short- 
er ..umbers by Rachmaninoff, Moussorgsky, 
Liadow, and Yon. Provision has been made 
for an Echo Organ, to be added in the near 
future. 

—ALANSON WELLER 

Among the most important of the Man- 
hattan items was the debut of Mr. Louis 
Vierne, undoubtedly the most famons organist 
who ever visited America, in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, under the management of Dr. 
Alexander Russell, in three recitals whose 
progiams were confined to three greater and 
six lesser Bach works, eighteen lesser and 
four greater Vierne pieces, and two , Widor 
selections. Thus New York maintains its 
leadership in being the scene of the great 
Frenchman’s first recitals in America. Come 
— Phila, Chic, and Boston; what have 
you 
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Another CITY OF ) Art of Photoplaying 


By May MESKIMEN MILLs 


HALL ORGAN S paper-cover $12.00 net prepaid 


SUBJECTS SUBJECTS 


NTO the churches of Richmond, yo = ve a oe 
Virginia, one Hall Organ has aoe eT 
followed another until today there —— —_ 
i i Acut Cat M 
are five of an admittedly superlative —_. . ab Meow 


i Adieus Coquetry 
uniform excellence. Adiess og 


Aeroplane Cuckoo 
Hear these or any other Hall Or- Aesthetic Dancing Dog Bark 


Aesop’s Fables Embarrassment 
gans and you will feel that they are Africa or Cannibal — Fade-Outs 
* ‘ . ‘ Aftermath Flash-Backs 
instruments in which it seems all the Agitation Flirting 

9 +s . Agitat F 
world’s beauty of exquisite tone lies yoo Ghaste 


hidden, waiting but for the organist ae 7” 
to release it, that all who heat may be os Repel cin ch ns 
thrilled and ennobled. Send for a list the index: tcgether they show the marvelous wealth of 


of Hall Organs and hear those nearest material in the book. We unhesitatingly recommend it to 

all beginners in theater work, to all who contemplate theater 

you. The Hall Organ Company, work, to all who would more intelligently enjoy the theater, 

West Haven. Conn. and to all theater organists who feel the desire to keep them- 

: ; selves ever young, ever interested in their delightful art. Not 

an unusually large book, not unusually well printed; but worth 
five times its price. 
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467 City Hall Station New York, N. Y. 
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Mr. Lynnwood Farnam, the preeminent 
artist, gave a series of four Bach recitals in 
his Church of the Holy Communion on the 
Mondays of February. Mr. Farnam prefers 
to play to his very small but very discrimin- 
ating audiences rather than to the mobs; his 
associate in the pulpit of Holy Communiv. 
thoroughly agrees with Mr. Farnam’s view- 
point. An ideal condition, that. 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson gave his annual 
series of four Historical Lecture-Recitals in 
Union Theological Seminary cn the February 
Tuesday afternoons. The general subject was 
The Evolution of Man’s Attitude to Nature” 
(program 1), Sentiment (2), Priesthood (3), 
and Royalty (4). Perhaps the fates will 
allow room for reprodicing these programs in 
full in future pages. 

Mr. S. Constantine Yon of the Church of 
St. Vincent Ferrer gave Jan. 9 a solemn high 
Mass with a choir of 475 girls from Mt. 8&t. 
Vincent College, singing in conjunction with 
his St. Vincent Choir. Hundreds were un- 
able to obtain entrance, but remained at the 
door and joined those who had been more 
fortunate, in a hearty round of applause for 
Mr. Yon when he left the building. Mr. Yon 
intends to arrange 8 similar event and grad- 
ually work toward the development of com- 
munity singing, an ideal promulgated by the 
Motu Proprio. 

Miss Charlotte Klein, of Trinity, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., gave a recital in Wanamaker Audi- 
torium Jan. 25 under Guild auspices. She is 
an konor graduate of Peabody, and has spent 
@ season in Paris working with Widor. She 
was one of the recitalists for the recent Guild 
convention. 

Mr. Lester Sherburne, a Yon pupil, on Jan. 
19 gave the first of a series of recitals on the 
new organ in Brysent High School, Long 
Islaad City, with Mr. Yon in his audience— 
to whom also the audience paid tribute after 
the playing of one of his compositions. 


Oberlin 
By GEORGE O. LILLICH 
Oberlin Correspondent 


OBERLIN, 
afflicted with vacation periods which seem to 
arrive at most inopportune times. We have 
just passed through one of them and about 
sixty per cent of our population chose to take 
train, bus or what-haveyou, to spend the 
short period away from town. Your Kepre 
sentative was one of those who migrated, and 
it was a great lot of fun we had—haven’t re- 
covered yet. 

While away we heard the St. Olaf Choir, 
an ideal choir if we have one in the United 
States. Their work is delightful and whether 
you live in New York or in the most secluded 
hamlet you will be thrilled. 

Well, we had a great time the other night. 
A large group of us made the trip to Cleveland 
to hear Mr. Farnam play a Bach recital on 
the 4m Skinner in the Museum of Art. And 
we were surely more than repaid. He played 
seven CHORALE PRELUDES from the Little 
Organ Book, some movements from the TRIO 
SonaTAs, and ended with the grand Fan- 
TASIE AND FUGUE in G minor. Then, as 
many of us stood about the console, he came 
back and played the PASSACAGLIA and Fugue. 

Mr. Jchn Earl McCormick, ’24, is this year 
at the Wnitman Conservatory, Walla Walla, 

‘ash., teaching organ and theory. He is 
very enthusiastic about the West. 

Mr. Arthur Croley, graduate student, ap- 
peared in recital Dec. 26 at the First Con- 
..egational in Saginaw, Mich. His numbers 
included Dr. Andrews’ CON GRAZIA and 
SUNSET SHADOWS, Widor’s ADAGIO from the 
SrxtH, Vierne’s ALLEGRO from the SECOND, 
FOUNTAIN REVERIE by Fletcher, and Bach’s 
FANTASIE AND FUGUE in G@ minor. 

Mr. Wilbur Rowland of last year’s class is 
teaching organ and Theory at Shorter Col- 
lege, Rome, Ga. In addition to his other 
duties he is Chapel organist and also at the 
St. Paul’s Episcopal. He gave a recital Dec. 
18 at Shorter College Auditorium. 

Mr. Paul Eickmeyer of this year’s class 
gave his Senior recital Jan. 17. He played 
three CHORALE PRELUDES by Bach, Reger’s 
INVOCATION, Maleingreau’s TUMULT IN THE 
PRAETORIUM, GRAND PIECE SYMPHONIQUE by 
Franck, Vierne’s INTERMEZZO from the 
THIRD, Karg-Elert HYMN TO THE STARS, and 
PROCESSIONAL MARCH by Andrews. 

The Class of 1927 had a heap of fun Jan. 
19 when they held a “surprise birthday party” 
in honor of Dr. Andrews’ anniversary. 


like all college communities, is . 
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Registration Bureau 
READERS are urged to cooperate 
with the Bureau by notifying it im- 
mediately of any. and every vacancy 
that may come to their knowledge, so 
that this invaluable information may 
be transmitted to those desiring em- 
ployment as organists. Send all the 
data you have; the Bureau will obey 
your instructions in regard to privacy 
etc. The Bureau' renders this service 
to subscribers entirely without charge. 
Address Registration Bureau, The 
American Organist, 467 City Hall 
Station, New York. 


A CORRECTION 
A READER calls attention to the inference 
in a former issue that Mr. Oliver Wallace, 
one of the most prominent photoplayers of 
the Pacific Coast, had been replaced in the 
1ew Broadway Theater, Portland, Oregon, and 
encloses program of Dec. 24th showing Mr. 
Wallace featured as ‘America’s Greatest .:Or- 
ganist’’. That doesn’t look very much, like 
dissatisfaction on the manager’s part and 
while these columns can’t call any man 
America’s greatest organist they do pay high 
tribute to the fame of Mr. Wallace and offer 
profound apologies for the misinterpretation 
of the former statement. Our appreciation to 
Miss Milly Perryn Canfield for correcting us. 


Philadelphia 
By EDWARD R. TOURISON, JR. 
Official Representative 


MR. RAUPH KINDER has completed his 28th 
season of recitals on Saturday afternoons in 
January. Holy Trinity was quite well filled 
on most of these occasions. Mr. Kinder 
never fails to interest and inspire his audi- 
ence. 

The 69th Service of the Penna. A.G.O. 
was given in Church of St. Judeand the 
Nativity Jan. 12. Mr. Francis Murphy, Jr., 
pleyed the service. His chorus choir sang 
Stanford’s MaGNIFICAT in B flat, James’ 
‘WE Pray THEE’, and “BLESSED BE THOU” 
by H. A. Matthews. Mr. Rober A. Gerson, 
¥.A.G.O., played ALLEGRO 1st Sonata, Men- 
delssohn, as an opening number. Mr. Bernard 
R.- Mausert, First Methodist, Germantown, 
coneluded the program with ANDANTE and 
ALLYGRO by Bubeck. : 

To his already busy life, Mr. Henry Fry, 
Dean of Penna. A.G.O. has added the con- 
ducting of ihe Camden N.A.O. Choral ‘Society, 
which made its debut at a candle-light service 
this past Christmas. 

Mr. Rollo Maitland had an_ interesting 
quartet of recitals Feb. 12, 19, 26, and March 
5. The regular feature is his improvisations, 
which is becoming more interesting each yoar. 

Mr. Robert A. Gerson, F.A.G.O., has ar- 
ranged a number of recitals in Calvary Pres- 
byterian where he plays a 4m Casavant on 
Fridays at 12.30. Messrs. Henry 8S. Fry, 
George A. A. West, Rollo Maitland, and Asa 
Merrell have bee guest organists thus far. 

Mr. M. Lindsay Norden, Second Presby- 
terian, presented the Brahm’s Chorus in _ its 
first appearance Jan. 19, Bellevue Stratford 
Ballroom. Mr. Norden deserves much praise 
for the success of this new chorus of 100. 

Philadelphia was honored Feb. 9 by having 
Mr. Louis Viern? as its guest at the Wana- 
maker console. He played TOCCATA AND 
Fvause in D minor of Bach, Franck’s THIRD 
CHORALE in Am, ADAGIO (1st performance) 
Lazare Levy, CARRILLON DE ST. PAvuL by 
Alphonse Marty, and his own L&EGENDE, 
BERCKUSE, CARRILLON and ADAGIO and 
FINALE from his First. Follewing the recital 
about 70 members of the Organ Player’s Club 
and A.G.O. entertained Mr. Vierne at dinner 
at the Arcadia Cafe. Dr. Ward was master 
of ceremonies. 

The Stanley Company has completed the 
Ogontz, a ‘million-dollar’ theater in German- 
town. It houses a $20,000 3m _ Kimball. 
The Stanley Oo. has recently installed a sim- 
ilar organ in the Orpheum, Germantown. The 
many friends of Mr. Karl Ronawitz, for a 
great number of years organist of the Ger 
mentown Theater, were glad to welcome him 
back to Germantown when _ he _ initiated 
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these instrumencs by playing a few weeks in 
each theater. 

THE AMERICAN ORGANIST for February 
gave extensive consideration to the report of 
a Committee of the Penna. A.G.O. It is a 
pleasure to report that results have already 
been attuined. As a direct result of the re- 
pert, the salaries of two organists have been 
increased. Organists themselves must primar 
ily make she import of their profession felt, 
yet there are hundreds of cases where capable 
ergsnists are sadly underpaid. If the various 
orgal.izations will back up the project, it will 
tend to place the entire profession on a better 
plane financially. If two or three organists 


are helped by this means, isn’t it worth while? 


Pittsburgh Notes 


By CHARLES A. H. PEARSON 
Official Representative 


THE OUTSTANDING event of this season 
was the recital Jan. 25 at Carnegie Music 
Hall by Mr. Lynnwood Farnam. Many of us 
had already heard this artist, and our en- 
thusiasm and admiration reached great heights 
when we were privileged to hear his masterful 
performance in our own City. It is certain 
that no one has been successful in attaining 
& more complete mastery of all the details of 
organ playing. Such poise and control, coupled 
with fine rhythm, remarkable color sense, ju- 
dicious and effective use of swell-pedals, flaw- 
less technic and a memory that does not play 
tricks, combine to make a great player. The 
program consisted of real organ music, prov- 
ing that the organ need not depend on the 
literature of other instruments for its pro- 
grams. The ToccaTa in G by H. B. Jepson 
made a trilliant and commanding opening 
number, followed by CARILLON by DeLamar- 
ter, which made happy use of the Chimes and 
Harp. Bruce Simonds’ DORIAN PRELUDE 
made a profound impression with its noble 
sonorities. Widor was represented by the 
ScHERZO from the EIGHTH which Mr. Farnam 
played with a clarity and steadiness that were 
amazing to those who have tried their hands 
(and feet) at the :novement. The SECOND 
CHORAL of Franck was a veritable ‘‘orchestra- 
tion for organ” of this lovely work, which so 
often suffers at the hands of a less poetic 
player. Bach was represented by the UN Poco 
ALLEGRO from the Fourth TRIO SONATA, & 
delightful movement played with captivating 
registration. FUGUE in C-sharp minor by the 
much discussed Arthur Honnegar proved to 
be a charming bit for the strings, and con- 
trasted admirably with the CoNCERTO No. 5 
by Handel which followed. The rollicking 
lumor of the allegro movements as well as 
the plaintive melody of the slow movement 
were George Frideric at his kest. The writer 
has often looked at Schumann’s CANON in B 
minor, but never thought it could sound so 
piquant and interesting. LEGEND OF THE 
MounTAIN by Karg-Elert was a gorgeously 
colored piece, and its coloristic demands were 
admirably met by the beautiful Skinner or- 
gan, and the master colorist. Baumgartner’s 
manuscript DIVERTISSEMENT was a sprightly 
bit of modernism which meant much more to 
those who had already heard it at the Buffalo 
Guild Convention. The set program came to 
an end with Vierne’s DIVERTISSEMENT, but 
Mr. Farnam acknowledged the insistevt an- 
plause by playing the PRELUDE AND FUGUE 
in G of Bach and the little Clementi Ronpo 
from SONATINA which was a dainty bit for 
the flutes. The writer recognized the Bach 
Fugue as the one which Mr. Farnam played 
on the organ at Ste. Clotilde in Paris three 
years ago, on the occasion of a visit paid 
by several American organists to the loft 
made sacred by Franck. Four compositions 
by American composers proved that our men 
are doing fine things for the literature. The 
evening before, Mr. Farnam was guest of 
kenor at an informal dinner at Webster Hall, 
about thirty members of the Guild being 
present. 

A program has been received of the open- 
ing of the new Tellers-Kent organ recently 
placed in the Cathedral of St. Paul, Erie, Pa. 
Peter Le Sueur played the recital. 

On the last Sunday of January, Mr. James 
Philip Johnston and his choir at the East 
liberty Presbyterian sang parts of Gaul’s 
“Woty Crry.” The organ is a 4m and Echo 
Austin, and Mr. Johnston is a fine player. 
He has the unique distinction of being the 
only F.A.G.O. in our midst, and well worthy 
of the honor. 








